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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter $ 


I myself will-be the shepherd of my 
sheep --Ezek. 34 : 15. ‘ 


x. April 4.—Saul Rejected by the Lord. ......... t Sam. 15 
Or, Easter Lesson: ‘The Resurrection . .:.°. . Matt. 28 : t-10 

2. April 1r.—David Anommted King . . . . . .-s + «re 1 Sam. 16 
3 April 18.—The Shepherd Psalm ... . . 2 2 fs oe eee PSa. 23 
4. April 25.—-David and Goligth-.-; . 2... ..+. x Sam. 17 ; 1-54 
. May 2.—Saul Tries to Kili David .-... -: .. «- » 9 
g May 9.—Friendship of David and Jonathan. . .,.. ..1. Sam. 20 
E May 16.—David Spares Saul - . 2. 2 2. we ee « Sam. 26 


May 23.—David 

PS SS Sr hoot 2Sam. 2 ;t-9; 5: 1-5 

Or, Whitsuntide Lesson: ‘I he Unity of the Spirit, 1 Cor. 12: 1-13 
9. May 30.—David Brings the Ark to . 

Jerusalem 


ing over Judah and 


2-Sam. 6: 1-19; ,Psa. 24 


10. June 6.—Nathan Rebukes Davii .. . . 2Sam.11:1to 12:74 
ar. June 13.—The Blessedness of Forgiveness ........ Psa. 32 
12. June 20.—A Prayer for the Tempted (‘Temperance ~ r 

CTs oat em het ak e+e 9 4 Psa. 148 


a3. June 27.—Review : David, the Shepherd of Israel. 
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Seedtime and Harvest 
By the late Mabel Earle 
In memory of the Easter tornado, March 23, 1913 


HIS is the field the whirlwind plowed, 
Valley and plain and home-crowned hill ; 
Black with its doom the circling cloud 
Dropped from God’s hand and wrought his will, 


From west to east the ploughshare drove 
Through shattered homes and hearts bereft ; 
Lord of the storm-wind! yet thy love 
Guided the furrowing path it cleft. 


Thus was the hour of seedtime sealed ; 
Across the city tempest-torn 

Grave sower-angels walked afield, 
Sowing the seed or good unborn. 


Now when the tale of days was done 
The Master of the garner spoke, 
And golden in the golden sun 
The glory of His harvest woke. 


For lo! where once the share of death 
Cleft sharp with loss.and deep with grief, 

He garnered man’s victorious faith, 
Courage and love and swift relief. 


And where the seed fell on a sod 

Watered with blood and sweat and tears, 
He reaped the husbandry of God,— 

Joy of unknown eternal years. 


This is the seed-plot scored and riven, 
The harvest wrought in storm and sun,— 

Anguish of earth and bliss of heaven; 
Almighty Love! Thy will be dene. 


Exposed 

When we find fault we expose our own faults. 
The chronic fault-finder is simply letting every one 
know that he is to blame. And the man who con- 
stantly sees a great deal to be thankful for is uncon- 
sciously showing people how much they have to be 
thankful for in him, There is a searching truth in 
the homely lines : 

‘¢ If you want to live in the kind of a town 
ike the kind of a town you like, 

You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 
And start on a oan: long hike. 

You'll only find what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing that’s really new ; 
It’s a’ knock at yourself when you knock 

your town, 
It isn’t the town,—it’s you.’’ 


Neither ‘‘ knockers’’ nor ‘*boosters'’ ate created by 
their surroundings. They create their surroundings, 


x 
Sinning Saints 


To be a Christian does not guarantee one’s do- 
ing as he ought todo. A person can be a Christian 
and live a life of almost constant failure. We are 
Christians when: we have received Christ as Saviour 
fromthe deserved death-penalty of our sins, and have 
thereby ‘*passed.out of death into life."’, But that 
life, even though it is a Christian life, may bea sadly 
matred and’ crippled life. As Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe said at Keswick, ‘‘ It is a painful thing to 
study. the history of saints before they have fully taken 
the grace.of God,’’. Saints,—but failing. Saints,— 
but often defeated. Saints who have received God's 
grace for, the next world, but not for this. But when 
such a one finally sees that as he received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, 80 he may wa/é in him, and trusts 
the grace of God for victory now and here as well as 
for heaven in the next world, the life of this saint 
changes from pain to joy, from defeat to victory,— 
because he has fully taken the grace of God. _ Then 
the Christian life, even to one who may have been for 
may years a Christian, becomes something wonder- 


. 


< 


fully new : old things are passed away. If we believe 
in God's grace at all, let us believe in it to the utter. 
most. 


P 7 
Lasting Peace 


Real peace brings with itall other blessings. Peace 
of that sort is God’s peace. The only war we really 
need to fear, so far as we ourselves are concerned, is 
war with God. We need a peace that shall forever 
make such war impossible. And wecan haveit. Some 
one has made this very plain by pointing out four 
great facts that God gives us through Paul, when we 
are told that our Lord Jesus Christ ‘* made. peace 
through the blood of his cross.’" Here are the four 
great facts contained in that wonderful assurance : 


Peace—‘* Mace with God, not with yourself. 
Made by Jesus, not by you, 
Made through blood, not by your works. 
Made at the Cross, before you were born.’’ 


Such peace covers every need of our life, and will 
last as long as Christ lasts. 


a 
Sure to be Lucky 


Every one ought to have ‘*good luck."’ But 
many people think it is a very uncertain thing,—one 
never can tell when or where it is going to strike. 
And they look enviously at the folks who seem so 
much luckier than themselves. There is a lessen: to 
be learned from a proverb that the Sultan of Turkey 
has been quoted as giving recently to some news- 
paper correspondents : ‘‘Wein the Turkish havea say- 
ing, ‘Luck is infatuated with the efficient.’'’ Over 
the doorway of Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia is a Latin sentence which translated reads, 
‘«The gods sell everything for work.’’. The efficient 
man is ‘‘sure to be lucky,’’—if we understand ‘+ luck"’ 
as meaning good fortune at its best. One is efficient 
who works in the best way, or as God would have him 
work, When men asked Jesus what that sort of work 
was, he answered, ‘‘ This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.'’ For such a 
one ‘all things work together for good."’ 


“% 


The Art of Keeping 


EW of us stop to realize how different the art of 
keeping is from the art of getting. In our 
thoughtlessness we take it for granted that who- 

ever has the power to surmount the difficulties which 
lie in the ‘way of gaining anything will certainly have 
the minor gift of holding and keeping it. But it can- 
not be said that keeping is a minor gift. It is at any 
rate a wholly different one from that of acquisition, 
and it calls for a quite different set of powers and 
talents. Many cannot understand why it is that, with 
such undoubted ability to acquire and attain, their 
lives still remain a good deal of a failure. It is 
simply due to the fact that they are unpractised in the 
more modest, but not less important, art of keeping. 
There never was such a blend of opposite or com- 
plementary spiritual gifts as were brought together 
and held together in Paul. Covet earnestly the best 
gifts, he said, and then he gave himself to practising 
the whole round of disciplines and sympathies which 
make a complete life. One's first sense of him and 
the prevailing impression of his life is that it was a 
forward one, an aggressive one, and that he was 
always pressing ahead, taking new positions, attaining, 
as he called it. His life was full of passion and he 
might easily have been impatient. But then there 
always comes in the refrain of keeping and holding 
and conserving his gains. He well-knew that there 
are times in life when the greatest danger is that some 


precious thing will just slip out of his hands through 
neglect or assumption, and so he keeps splendidly 
balanced and makes the men of his circle both ardent 
of new experience and thrifty of the old. 

Keeping seems a tamer and less picturesque activ- 
ity than acquiring, and so we give it less thought. 
We do not like to spend time on what is already done, 
but prefer to give our time to clear gain of new things. 
We do not realize that even though we have gained 
something that thing immediately tends to disappear. 
A thousand quiet influences are at work to make it 
slip through our hands, A strange indifference often 
follows on possession. As soon as they have it many 
people cease to care for a thing. They are like the 
man who ‘‘roasteth not that which he took in hunt- 
ing.’’ Such a man cannot understand why, with 
good things always coming his way, his hands are 
somehow empty. 

We see it in friendship. Some have great gifts for 
making friends, but little genius for keeping them. 
Coventry Patmore had at one time or another the 
intimacy of a large number of the very finest men in 
English life, but something always happened. Some- 
how the friendships ceased. They did not keep up. 
There were no scenes, no violent breaks, but just 
some defect in his power to hold mento himself, He 
took no pains with them. In that interesting auto- 
biography of W. J. Stillman we find a long list of his 
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friendships with the first men of his time, and yet 
nearly all of them gradually subsided and were lost. 
It is because we do not take pains with what we 
possess that these things happen, and men who are 
conscious of no wrong-doing and no enmity, and who 
can truly say that they have been very ardent in the mat- 
ter of friendship, find that somehow they have few 
friends. The trouble is that they did not appreciate 
the value of ardor in the second stage of friendship, 
and took the ground that if the friendship were a 
genuine one it would perpetuate itself without any 
more of the little arts which first created it. There 
is their great mistake. Nothing but weeds flourish 
without tending. The great Gothic cathedrals, as 
one writer puts it, are always trying to pull themselves 
to pieces, but they stand, grander than ever, not 
simply because of an initial passion for building them 
but because of secondary passions which have grown 
stronger with the ages, and tended them with zealous 
care, 

The frequent tragedies of domestic life, and the 
more frequent experiences where all the glow and 
interest have simply died and left the home a dull 
mechanical thing, are more due to this deficient 
power of keeping than anything else. Men and 
women thought their love would sustain itself me- 
chanically, without trouble and cost. They thought 
there was now no need of the delicate attentions and 
the loving anticipation of the other's wants, no more 
need of the inventiveness and imagination which once 
made the whole world. ‘‘apparelled in celestial light"’ 
for them, They have not been mistaken in each 
other, they have simply not known the active arts of 
keeping which make life grow better all the time. 
How splendid was that utterance of the prophet in a 
period of broken vows and dull religion when people 
had forgotten they ever had any passion for their 
spiritual relationships and he cried out: ‘I remem- 
ber for thee the love of thine espousals !"’ 

But it isin keeping the faith that the most splendid 
qualities of the soul appear. The true soul is not 
surprised that some day in the tedious middle passage 
of life his faith looks for a little not so glorious and 
triumphant as it did at the beginning. He is not 
going to look for something else to take its place. 
He knew this time would come and have to be 
weathered, He. knows, with joy he knows it, that 
this faith of Jesus Christ will sometimes assume colors 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


* Father in heaven: Lead us out into a life so as 
to dwarf death into a negligible factor. Make us so 











and appearances to make one fear it is no longer the 
same grand, fresh, and victorious thing it was, and 
yet at that very moment be about to burst and expand 
into final power. Itis then that for a little he lays 
willingly aside his natural desire to be making head- 
way and definite gains, and takes the réle: of keeping 
and protecting what he has had. In patience he 
surrounds it with new care and reverence. The test 
of holding is to him as great a test as that of acquir- 
ing at the first, Then the very newness of it all drove 
from the field and took out of the way scores of 
adversaries. The romance of it kept them away. 
But now there are ten adversaries where there was one 
before. They deliver no front attack but they tempt 
us, by giving our faith the appearance of something 
outworn and superseded, to let it:slip through our 
fingers, Neglect is all they ask of us, that will do 
the work better than anything else. 

‘You havé no idea,’’ said an old and tried and 
valiant servant of God who had never flinched either 
in actual physical battles or in ‘spiritual ones, ‘‘ you 
have no idea how many temptations there are to.a 
man in my time of life to make him lose his faith,’’ 

There are passages in life where just keeping and 
holding require the highest power and skill. There 
is even room for brilliancy in this matter of keeping, 
room for finesse and invention. It calls-into play a 
whole new set of powers, ‘Each age may claimits 
sacred task but once,’’ and our greatest period of life 
may call for keeping as our greatest privilege and op- 
portunity. The victory is not won when we have 
only gained, it is not complete until we can say we have 
also kept. .The Scriptures ring cheerily with the. great 
word and the wearied and triumphant Christ gave in 
his report to the Father that he had kept those that 
had been given him. He can keep us too. 





Is Soul-Winning for the Few ? 


In‘the Epworth League topic for April 18, ‘' Seizing 
one's chance to save another,"’ the references given are 
Acts 16 : 25-34 and Luke 23 : 42, 43. _In both these in- 
stances it was the attractive Christian life that won another, 
not the personal invitation. A man in prayer-meeting the 
other night surprised me by saying that he did not believe 
every Christian was called to do personal work. He did 
believe there were a few who were chosen to dothis, He 
was not one of ‘' the few.'’ He believed other Christians ~ 
should so live that they could be pointed to as examples 
by "the few."’ I believe this last statement, but I have 
always thought we each had a duty in personally inviting 
others to accept our Christ. 

Is not our God able to give each one of us the necessary « 
tact or whatever is necessary for each one of us to do per- 
sonal work, or should we consider that he does not want 
each of us to do this? Hebrews 3 : 19 tells us to exhort ° 
oné another daily, Personally, I think the trouble is with 
us as Christians, and what we lack is courage and earnest 
desire to save others, instead of tact. I never knew any 
one who knew the fulness of Christ who didn’t have a desire 
to do personal work, did you ?—A MICHIGAN READER. 


Those to whom Christ means most are most likely 
to tell others about him. They cannot help it. It 
would be a hardship to have to remain silent. If you 
had an incurable disease, and some one told you about 
a physician whom he advised your consulting, and 
that physician cured you so completely that you found 
it difficult now to believe you had ever been sick, 
would you be likely, when you met other persons suf- 
fering from the same disease, to feel that it was not 
for you to recommend this physician to them, but 
only for ‘a chosen few'’ of those whom he had 
healed ? 

There is something terribly wrong with the life of a 
Christian who is not seeking to win other souls to Christ 
by personal invitation. Dr. R. A. Torrey makes this 
very plain in his recent book, ‘‘ The Wondrous Joy 
of Seul-Winning"’ (Bible Institute of Los Angeles, 
California, 50 cents; in England, One by One Work- 
ing Band, Stamford Hill, London, and also Morgan 
and Scott) when he writes: ‘‘Our Lord Jesus dis- 





tinctly tells us that if we follow him he will make us 


_ fishers of men, ‘Follow me, and I will make you 


fishers of men’ (Matt. 4:19). If, then, we are not 
fishers of men, we are not following: Jesus, . The 
Greek word translated ‘fishers’: is a peculiar word ; 
it indicates a man with whom fishing is his business, 
a fisherman, not merely one who fishes occasionally 
as a.pastime or sport. The clear teaching, then, is 
that evéry follower of Jesus should make fishing for 
men, and winning others to the Lord, THE BUSI- 
NESS OF LIFE—that is to say, that fishing for men, 
winning souls, should be the business of life with 
every Christian, There are many who make fishing 





oe iis oun tanta te 6 comatees Would you li 
to feel that spent one dollar of your money in 
a way that & wes going’ to earn dividends in the i 
soul-winners ?. And if one dollar's investment of that 
would be gratifying, think of what five or ten or fifty « 
would mean! Here is your. opportunity : 


D. L. Moody founded a Bible Institute in Chicago for 
making of soul-winners. God has blessed its work so m 
that the men and women who now are, seeki 

ing there cannot be properly accommodated. A new 
sorely needed, is planned; and the Trustees want to 
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money orders, or may be sent to’ The-Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
will gladly be forwarded to The Moody Bible Institute. 
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for men an incident of life—that is to say, their 
business is something else, following a profession, 
carrying on some ene parent making money, 
or something of that sort, if incidentally it comes 
their way to lead some one else to the Saviour, they 
do it. But the thought of the Saviour’s words is that 
fishing for men is not to be an incident of life with 
Christians, but the business of life, that for which they 
live and which they are constantly carrying on. Of 
course, this does not mean that every Christian should 
enter the ministry or go as a foreign missionary; many 
can win more souls to Christ while following some 
secular occupation than they ever could in the minis- 
try: but it d mean that, whatever our secular occu- 
pation or business or profession may be, in that occu- 
pation, or business, or profession, and through that 
occupation, or business, or profession, we should 
make fishing for men, soul-winning, the real business 
of life. There are six reasons why every Christian 
should make soul-winning the business of life." And 
Dr. Torrey goes on and gives those six reasons in this 
book which earnest Christians will do well to secure. 

It should not surprise or discourage us if we find that 
it does not grow easy to talk with persons about their 
relation to Christ. Satan does not want us to do it; 
and he is pretty sure to be on hand to make it diffi- 
cult, But the Lord is at hand, also. 

Here are two qualifications for the most effective 
soul-winning. We must have in our own life a super- 
natural power that shall so dominate and enrich our 
everyday attitude and experiences that others shall see 
that we have something which they have not, and 
shall want it for themselves. And we must pray 
others to Christ. If we are daily praying for certain 
unsaved individuals by name, asking God to convict 
them of sin, show them their need of Christ as Saviour, 
and empower them to receive him as their Saviour, we 
are pretty certain to find and use, sooner or later, some 
opportunity of speaking directly to them on the 


subject. 
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America’s Greatest 
Sunday-School Builder 


i. Seventy thousand or more new pupils and over 
eight thousand conversions every year, is the record 
of the Sunday-schools planted by a society that in the 
past quarter-century has organized 44,000 Sunday- 
schools, with 1,500,000 members. That society is 
the American. Sunday-School Union, under which 
H, Clay Trumbull served during the earlier years of 
his fruitful Sunday-school experience. ‘ 

Inithe recent Building and Equipment Number of 
The Sunday School Times, April 3, the Rev. James 
McConaughy, Editor of Publications of the American 
Sunday-School Union, told how some of these Sun- 
day-schools were built up by the missionaries of the 
Union, and how small chapel buildings resulted from 
such work, In an Editors’ note accompanying the 
illustration of a church that cost $1,000, described in 
his article, a serious misstatement was unintentionally 
made,- Mr. McConaughy’s letter calling attention 
to the error throws interesting light on the work of 
the Sunday-School Union : 


In The Sunday School Times for April 3, you published 
an article entitled, ‘‘The Country Church that Costs 
$1,000,’ which described how four such churches in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States had grown out of Union 
Sunday-schools planted by. missionaries of the American 
Sunday-School Union. ‘The article was illustrated by a 
picture of one such church building at Erie ‘Terrace, Pa., 
and in the caption attached to that picture a statement 
was made which is calculated to give a very incorrect im- 
pression as to the scope of the Society’s work. 

The statement was that ‘‘Such Union Sunday-schools 

-are built up in scattered-communities by the missionaries 
of the American Sunday-School Union at the rate of thirty 
every year.’ The facts are that about thirty or more such 
church dui/dings are erected each year. ‘The number of 
churches of many different denominations annually formed 
out of these Union Sunday-schools, is ninety or over. The 
actual number of new Sunday-schools established each 
year by missionaries of ‘the American Sunday-School 
Union, averages 1,400, and 700 more such schools are re- 
established after being inactive for some considerable 
period. s 

I greatly appreciate your cordial interest in the work of 
the American Sunday-School Union, and am sure that 
you will be glad to correct this unintentional error of 
Statement. 


Statistics do count; and this difference between 
thirty and fourteen hundred gives an impressive hint 
of the magnitudé of the work of thé oldest inter- 
denominational Sunday-school organization in Amer- 
ica. For ninety-one years ‘its blessed service has 
continued—a service that all Sunday-school workers 
should know about. The Sunday School Times. hopes 
later to publish an article telling more of this work, 
with incidents of transformed lives, which are the real 


_ ‘glory of all Sunday-school activity. 
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A Bold Plan to, Take China’s 1700 Walled Cities 





A stupendous missionary project for scaling China's walls -by using Paul’s methods 





Y a series of startling events in Far Eastern his- 
tory, that took their beginning from the. defeat 
of China in the Chino-Japanese War of 1894-95, 
the Chinese scholars and rulers have begn. jarred out 
of their confidence in the sufficiency of the heathen 
religions in which they.had trusted. As one result, 
for the first time in Chinese history, China's seven- 
teen hundred great and ancient walled cities are open. 
So long closed in sullen pride and haughty resentment 
at ‘* Western barbarian intrusion,’’ they are-at last 
flung wide open to the American missionary. Li 
Yuan Hung, Vice-President of the Republic, enter- 
taining the John R. Mott party, urged them to call on 
the home church to occupy these strongholds of hea- 
thenism, these centers of vast power. ‘‘And do it 
now, Five years hence may be too late!’’ 

The gentry residents of these cities—-elegantly clad, 
learned in their learning, rich, powerful, proud, self- 
sufficient, reactionary—have heretofore scorned the 
gospel message. Now they—literati, government 
students, officials—are ready to listen.. So, then, 
these centers are actually takeable. 

But they cannot be taken by foreign missionaries, 
And even were it possible to evangelize a hation by 
foreigners, the home church has neither the money 
nor the men to do it. Nor can the ordinary country 
Chinese evangelists do this work. Though faithful to 
a degree; and under hard conditions, in shepherding 
the humble country Christians, in preaching. on the 
village streets, and in expounding the gospel in .the 
market-town chapels, they have neither the education 
nor. the opportunity to reach the city leaders. The 
Chinese graduates of our mission colleges alone have 
the qualifications to undertake this city evangeliza- 
tion,, for theirs is the education and character and 
social position that commands the respect of the 
gentry. . 

What is the plan? It is the most stupendous plan, 
both in the boldness of its faith and its” tremendous 
outreach for the Kingdom, that has yet been devised 
in any field or age. It means ultimately nothing-less 
than the planting in every great and walled city of a 
** Jesus-doctrine Preaching Hiail,’’ each * halk’’ 
manned by mature, able, and trained men, 
and. of a size and dignity and equipment 
that will appeal to the governing and mer- 
chant classes of the nation. This program 
is but following the example of Paul, in- 
spired’ missionary statesman, our human 
model as a-wise master-builder of the 
church, who steadfastly set himself to estab- 
lishing preaching places and churches in the 
great administrative centers of the empire, 
whotrained and oversaw the work there, 
and who. himself was always reaching out 
for new centers of power. 

At. least five thousand dollars will be 
spent for the plant in each city, which sum 
is a mere bagatelle compared with- that 
required for a missionary-manned station. 
Subject to any local modification necessary, 
each building will contain a large audito- 
rium, a street chapel, a guest-room for men 
and one for women, school and'Bible class- 
rooms to be used both day and evening, 
and, with separate street entrance, accom- 
modations for a Y. M. C. A. 

Engaged in this work: will be an older, 
together with a somewhat younger, college 
graduate (preferably a seminary graduate), 
a Bible woman, and a gateman, In each 
chapel the salaries, together with incidental 
expenses, will require five hundred dollars 
annually. It is proposed to have an edu- 
cated physician traveling among each - five 
of these cities, seeing patients four. days 
every month in each city; also a general 
Y. M. C. A. secretary for the fifteen cities; 
Christian Chinese college men are-prepes- 
ing to make this their beneyolent enterpsise, 
securing gifts from the alumni scattered all 
over China, and the Christians_ of.. the 
country whose city is thus occupied will 
assist ; also the gentry in the cities occupied 
have already given substantial. assistance, 
which it is expected they will increase un- 


By Charles Ernest Scott 




















The scholar’s idol, Kwei Sing, set on a corner 
of the city wall with the worshiping scholar near, 
is. a picture of old China. The idol stands hesi- 
tatingly on one leg, holding a pencil in one hand 
anda tablet in the other, a suggestive attitude of 
indecision,.as if unable to make up his mind 
whether or not to grant the petition of the scholar 
who thas just burned incense and made his vow. 
His plea is that the Kwei Sing grant him favor in 
the examinations; success in which means for the 
aspirant honor,and position and riches. In spite 
of the introduction of the modern education, schol- 
ars still pay,their vows to the god of the ‘* Forest 
of Immortal Pencils.’ It is these. educated and 
prejudiced Chinese of the great walled cities, hith- 
erto practically untouched by the missionary, that 
the new and startling evangelizing plan described 
by Mr. Scott is designed to reach. 


til, at the end of three years, the support of the work 
will be guaranteed from the field. 

This project is a conviction long and slowly 
maturing in the minds of some of the ablest of our 
aissionary statesmen,—evolved on the field, out of a 
full knowledge of conditions on the field, by those 
who have lived there longest, whose judgment is solid 
and respected. 

The project has commended itself to leaders of a 
number of denominations at work in China (some of 
whom are planning at once to put it into execution in 
their fields), as well as to the leaders of the home 
church, What makes it a great, statesmanlike plan? 


1. Jt ts occupying the strategic centers. For the 
vast population of each county, the county seat is 
becoming more and more the commanding political, 
commercial, educational, and social center. 


2. Jt furnishes an attractive field for an able Chi- 
nese leadership, Ueretofore the exercise of such 
leadership has been largely confined to secular and 
governmental positions, and to teaching— all rela- 
tively high-salaried and of éclat. This plan opens 
limitless possibilities of service among a vast and 
practically untouched class ef gentry—possibilities of 
soul-winning that our educated Christian men eagerly 
seek, even at the certain cost of smaller salaries, 

3. This plan makes prompt use of available re- 
sources, and looks forward to a new and permanent 
method of work. To build a Mission Station costs 
anywhere from $40,000 to $100,000 and more, as 
against the $5,000 Chinese-manned ‘‘ Jesus-Doctrine 
Preaching Hall’’ planted é# the midst of a great city ; 
and often the land for a mission compound is pur- 
chasable only ouéside the city walls, and apart from 
the people. Moreover, the native leaders are already 
on the field, and trained, ready to begin by a work- 
able method a permanent occupancy of the field. 

4. This plan promises Chinese and foreign co-op- 
eration instead of separation. And the Chinese lead- 
ers have developed so fast and gone so far that only 
a full and free sharing of responsibility and credit for 
results with the Chinese leaders can ward off disaster 

to the cause of Christ in China. 


5. This plan ts calculated to eliminate the 





culty in scalin 
soldiers, who 


lough time to presenti 





Modern Japanese soldiers, like those seen in the picture, find no diffi- 


Reps walls of China’s ancient cities. A band of German 
. ad the iron gates of one of these cities closed upon them by 
the magistrate, scaled the walls, blew up the gates, took the 
ciaj to a near-by pond, ducked him, and sent him dcipping back to his people, 
many of whom were viewing the tragedy from the wall. 


““These walls of China’s ancient cities,’ Mr. Scott writes, 
come as helpiess to keep out the secular spirit, the sordid polit: 
sion, and.the Western.commercial invasion, as to resist the onsla 
modern guns and. soldiery. 
damnable.thi 


hinese offi- 


* have be- 
ical aggres- 


Will the Christian church allow only the 
f ngs of modern ‘ civilized ' enterprise to enter in,—opium, mor- 
phia, strong drink, doctored cigarettes, second class war material at first 
Class prices,—and refrain from giving to China the things of Christ ?"’ 


‘Readers of the Times who have been following Mr. Scott's fascinating 
articles on China,will-be interested to know that he has been giving his fur- 
to the American public the stupendous plan for 

planting gospei centers in the seventeen hundred or more of China's greater 
walled cities. Any inquiries about the work may be addressed to Mr. Scott 
at ‘rogf Wainut Street, Philadelphia. He will be glad to have sent to him 
the names of aay who would be interested in knowing more cbout this great 
enterprise. 
There are thousands upon thousands of walled cities and townsin China 

in addition to these seventeen hundred. Let our prayers go out that Chi- 
nese Pauts like Liu Kwang Choo shall be raised upin earth's greatest nation. 


idea that a ‘‘foreign’’ church its being 
planted throughout China. Whereas it 
sounds ridiculous to many Chinese for a 
foreigner to assert that the ‘* Jesus-doc- 


trine’’ is not a ‘*foreign’’ religion, it 
strikes home with power for a Chinese of 
sociil, position to proclaim it as indige- 
nous. 


6. Such occupation will give needed 
prestige to the directly evangelistic work 
in the eyes of the influential classes both 
in and out of the church, ‘The rapidly in- 
creasing prominence given to our church 
education by so many fine plants and such 
rapid expansion, with the turning of almost 

, ali college graduates to the more profitable 
work of teaching, is in danger of overshad- 
owing the evangelistic phase of mission 
effort. This preaching movement by edu- 
cated Chinese will be a sane corrective. 


7. This evangelistic effort promises to 
arrest-the attention and save from spiritual 
bankruptcy the educated classes, and stem 
the rising tide of an atheistic, materialistic 
philosophy of life. This impending bank- 
ruptcy of the educated classes constitutes 
the greatest menace to the future of China. 
With the grip of the old-religions gone, 
with atheism the popular form of educated 
t of thought, and agnostic literature widely read, 
together with a more or less conscious 
desire: of the educated to find something to 
satisfy the cravings of the soul, it is easy 
to see that a veritable crisis has come in 
the religious history of China, 


If any one doubts it, let him ponder 
the significance of the latest religious 
census of Tokyo University, the crown of 
Japan's educational system, from which that 
government has rigorously barred «religion; 
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and which is directly responsible for such an alarming 
percentage of student suicides: 


Total enrolment of the University, 8,000 
60 


en Oe Ie ee 
BOUIN 0 isc0cerccesesvesiosen esnsseies 440 
DI a ckcisesstproantatacaitipesenaane 1,500 © 
AQREIIs oo vderedccicdcccscdcocavcccesses 6,000 


8. This project has already passed the theoretical 
‘tage. Leading men are already at work in several 
cities with splendid results. 

Among the Chinese Christian leaders an ‘ Inde- 
pendent Church’'’ movement had been started to do 
this very thing,—to resch the gospel-neglected ruling 
classes of China, Instead of isolation or reduplica- 
tion of work, it was proposed by some of these high. 
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grade native workers and leaders that there should be 
full co-operation between them and the foreign mis- 
sions. An example of how this co-abenatek will 
work is already before us. Shantung Province, of 
some forty million people, has one hundred and eight 
walled cities, with many additional market towns, 
large and important, and multitudes of villages. Of 
these one hundred and eight centers, some eighty-five 
fall, by comity arrangements with other missions, to 
the American Presbyterian Mission to evangelize. 
Arrangements have been perfected between the Chi- 
nese Christian leaders and the American Presbyterian 
Mission to begin the Presbyterian share of this China- 
wide work. And we are to begin by opening at least 
fifteen cities in our Shantung Presbyterian territory. 
(Continued on page 244) 
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A Third Sunday 


When @ substitute Mother’s Day 
was discovered 





in May Miracle 
By Lulu Linton 





T WAS half-past seven o'clock on a warm spring 
evening, and Mary Wingate was still in the 
kitchen. The dishes were done, but there were a 

number of little things to be attended to toward help- 
ing along with to-morrow’s breakfast. The breakfasts 
were always hard for Mary. All the members of her 
family were in a hurry te get away, and this made her 
nervous. This morning the oatmeal had burned and 
the biscuits had been heavy. She had forgotten to 
put the milk in the ice-chest, and, owing to the un+ 
usually warm night, the cream was in that state, 
half way between sweet and sour, commonly called 
‘* blinky.”’ 

Of course the family had not complained ; that 
i3, NO one except Dorothy had done more than look 
disapproval. Dorothy, at the age when the front 
teeth are missing, bobbed hair getting unbecoming, 
skirts always either too short or too long, and freedom 
_ of speech a necessity, had gone to the door, spit out 
a mouthful of the oatmeal, and :declared that. the 
breakfast was horrid, _ The others had politely made 
a pretense of eating, then pushed back their plates 
and gone about their day's work. It had been a bad 
start for a long, hard day, and Mary was glad that it 
was almost over. 

In the pleasant library Mr. Wingate and Kenneth 
were reading the evening papers. Aileen had laid 
down her books and picked up her embroidery. 
Aileen said she did embroidery to rest her nerves. 
She did it well, as she did everything else she was in- 
terested in, and her clothing, with the touches of 
hand-work added to Mary's splendid fitting and mak- 
ing, was admired by all her girl friends. _ Helen had 
the reading table littered with material from which 
she was taking notes for her debate in the English 
class on Monday. She was working to-night, so that 
she might have Saturday to do as she pleased, Over 
by the window Dorothy was playing half-heartedly 
with a family of paper dolls. Suddenly she put.them 
out of her lap and started up, closing the dining-room 
door with a bang, and asked in a stage whisper, 
** Will it make a body die any sooner, to wish they 
were dead ?”’ 

Aileen jumped, and stabbed her finger with her 
needle. Mr. Wingate and Kenneth came out from 
behind their newspapers, and Helen looked up from 
her notebook to say fretfully : «I wish you wouldn't 
be so—so—abrupt. You do think of the most ridic- 
ulous questions to ask,’* 

** I didn’t think up that one—that is, not ex-actly,"’ 
Dorothy said, hesitatingly. ‘* Mary said this morn- 
ing that she wished she was dead, and I kept wonder- 
ing} about it all day, just wondering if that would 
make her die."’ 

The awful silence following this remark caused 
Dorothy to'think they were doubting her word, and 
she added emphatically : ‘* I'm #o¢ making it up. She 
did say it. I forgot one of my books, and came back, 
and she had her head down on the kitchen table, and 
Was Crying, crying hard, and she said : ‘1 wish I was 
dead ; oh, I wish I was dead!" It scared me so I 
slipped out real easy, so she wouldn't know I had 
heard, but I’ ve been thinking about it all day. What- 
ever would we do if Mary was dead?" 

This question was even more startling than the first, 
with Dorothy standing looking from one to the other, 
her homely, childish face clouded by her first réal 

nxiety. 


‘It must be she spring weather,’’ Mr. Wingate 


said, in a troubled tone. ‘It is unusually warm for 
early spring, and the work— 


**Yes, the work,’’ Kenneth interrupted ; +‘ why 


- don’t you and Helen divide up the work with her?"’ 


turning fiercely toward Aileen, ‘* What is she doing 
now, while you sit here with your fancy work ?"’ 

‘«It isn’t fancy work,’’ Aileen retorted. **I'm try- 
ing to finish a waist that I need badly. She is just 
pottering around out there about something."’ 

‘*] dried the dishes before. I came in,'’ Helen said, 
in self-defense. She said something about getting 
things ready for breakfast."’ 

** I guess she wanted it better than it was this morn- 
ing,’" Dorothy said, adding remorsefully : + When 
she takes me up to bed I'm going to beg her pardon 
for saying the breakfast was horrid, and I'm going to 
get up when she calls me, every single time, for may- 
be if we all came down on time it wouldn't be so hard 
for Mary. I can’t dear for Mary to wish she was dead, 
Now, don’t one of you dare tell her I heard her say 
that, or I'll never tell you anything else as long as I 
live ; and—oh, she’s coming now!’’ and Dorothy 
fell to playing so nervously with the paper dolls that 
Lady. Isabel, her favorite, had her head severed from 
her body in changing her afternoon frock for an elab- 
orate evening gown. 

** What is it, Childie?’’ the big sister asked sym- 
pathetically, as she heard Dorothy's cry of distress. 
‘¢Oh, poor Lady Isabel! Never mind, dear. Sister 
will mend her to-morrow, We can put a little gold 
line around the break so it won’t show, and pretend 
that it is a chain she likes so well that she wears it 
all the time. Now put them away, and let me take 
you up to bed. You're tired. That is the trouble.’’ 

She helped gather up the paper family and its 
wardrobe, then, with an arm around the littlest Win- 
gate, she paused in the doorway to say ; ‘‘Good night, 
everybody. I'll not come down to-night.’’ 

‘* Had you noticed how many nights lately she has 
stayed upstairs after putting Dorothy to bed ?’’ Ken- 
neth asked. ‘She doesn’t even stop to read the 
daily papers, and she doesn’t get out any more, not 
even to church. Hasn't she anything to wear ?"’ 

Aileen and Helen looked guiltily at each other. 
They had gone to church on Sunday, in natty new 
spring suits and hats, each wearing a white carnation 
in honor of the mother who had gone away when 
Dorothy was only a baby. Even Dorothy had a 
pretty new spring outfit, and had worn a carnation. 
Mary had been busy getting them all ready on time, 
and had said she would rather stay home and rest a 
bit before time to get dinner. 

‘* Has she had any clothes lately ?’’ Kenneth asked 
sharply. 

‘‘T gave her money to get things,’’ Mr. Wingate 
said, helplessly. He knew so little about the ways of 
girls, beyond the handing out of what money he felt 
that he could spare for their clothing. 

‘*She said she didn’t really need anything—and— 
she used the money for a new rug and curtains for the 
front room. Father said he couldn’t get them this 
spring, and she wanted to fix it up before the class 
held the reception here, and—'’ 

‘«And you let her do without things for herself so 
the house could be made pretty ‘for your class recep- 
tion,’’ her brother said, indignantly, ‘‘ And I sup- 
pose Helen helped you out, because of that class 
social she is to have here next week."* 

«* Well, what have‘you ever doné for her, Ken Win- 
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gate, except to worry the life out of her?’ Helen flashed 
back. 


Kenneth's face flushed at this thrust, but he did not 
giv ve the hasty reply Helen expected. Instead, he took 
om his pocket a roll of bills, and laying them on the 
table between the two girls he asked, «* Would that get 
the things Mary needs to make her presentable—and 
would you know what she would like?’’ 
‘*Your spring suit—that you were going to buy to- 
morrow !'' Aileen gasped, 
**It doesn’t matter what I was going to do with it 


‘I earned it, and I have a right to spend it as I please. 


Do you £now what Mary would like ?’’ 

**I do,’” answered Helen eagerly. ‘‘We saw a 
lovely tan suit, with shoes and gloves and everything 
to match, in a window at McCann's, and Mary just 
devoured it with her eves. When we went up to the 
suit department, Miss Varney brought out one just like 
it, and said ; ‘This suit looks like it was made for you, 
Miss Wingate, for it is just the thing for your pretty 
hair and brown eyes. It isjust your size, too, Won't 
you try it on?’ Mary laughed, and said: ‘Don't 
tempt me, Miss Varney, for I'm not buying a suit 
this spring.’ And when we were at Fahnley’s millin- 
ery shop, there was a tan hat exactly the shade of the 
suit, and Mary just caught her breath hard at the sight 
of it, she liked it so much. If they are still—’’ 

**Get them to-morrow—you and Aileen, and the 
shoes and gloves, too, Have it all ready for a little 
surprise for her Sunday ‘morning,"’ Kenneth said. 

**Let me-get the shoes,’* Mr. Wingate put in, eag- 
erly. ‘*Would you know what size - 

**Of course I know the .size,"’ Helen answered. 
**Don’t I always borrow her shoes when ‘she has a 
pair that looks better than ‘mine? And-I’m going to 
get the gloves myself. Yes Iam, Ken, please! I've 
got enough money to get a good pair, and I want to.’’ 

‘*And her waist is ready to wear with the suit,’’ 
Aileen snipped the thread from the last stitch of her 
exquisite embroidery, and held up the dainty thing 
for their inspection. 

‘Aileen !’' Helen exclaimed in astonishment so 
sincere that her sister blushed. ‘Yes, I know—you 
needn’tsay any more, It will be the first stitches I 
ever took for Mary, and it looks pretty small ‘in com- 
parison with all she‘has taken for me—but it’s a be- 
ginning.’’ 

Kenneth reached over and patted her shoulder ap- 
provingly. ‘I'm sorry I was cross to you and Helen. 
I have been as blind and selfish as either of you, and 
I'm so much older. But it's a beginning, as Aileen 
says, and we've got to keepat it if we ever make things 
up to Mary. I think I never had anything startle me 
so much as Dorothy's question, ‘What wou/d we do 
if Mary was dead?’ I never thought of anything so 
dreadful. She has looked after all of us for so long, 
and she’s tired out, It’s not like Mary to cry. We've 
got to begin looking out for her."’ 

Mr, Wingate’s troubled face was clearing as he lis- 
tened to their talk. ‘‘ Maybe we can manage here at 
home, and send her away for a little rest,’’ he sug- 
gested, «I'm going to spare enough money for that, 


‘if we can persuade her to go.’’ 


Aileen and Helen felt their hearts sink at the 
thought of doing without Mary, but they did not say a 
word in opposition to théir father’s plan. They stayed 
up late, talking it all over, and perfecting their plans 
for Mary's surprise. 

After Dorothy had been undressed, the bed-time 
story told, and the child had gone to sleep, Mary lay 
awake, listening to the faint murmur of voices down- 
stairs, Her absence from the family circle made little 
difference, she thought, bitterly. They were all out- 
growing her. Kenneth, the big elder brother, had 
new, outside interests in life—his business, and the 
girl., He did not come to her continually for advice 
and sympathy as he had once done. Aileen and 
Helen were getting grown-up ways, and even Dorothy, 
the baby, to whom she had given a mother’s care for 
five years, had grown boisterous and rude since start- 
ing to school. 

Five years! How long they had been, and how full 
of care and hard work. She had been only a little 
older than Aileen when she had been called home 
from college that terrible day when mother had looked 
into her eyes the message she could not speak, and 
clasping the dear hands, she had cried out : “I'll take 
care of them, mother. I'll do the very best I can,”’ 
and the anxious look had faded from the dear face. 
She ‘had tried to take care of them, but they didn’t 
seem to realize how hard it had been for her to be sud- 
denly changed from a care-free girl to a home maker ; 
and to-night, she was so tired. She drifted off into 


troubled sleep, while down-stairs her family was awak- 
ening to a realization of what Mary meant to them. 
(To be concluded) 
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| ‘The Revival Billy Sunday Found at Paterson 


How the preparations in the New Jersey city turned into a real revival is told ! 
in Mr. Allbee's introductory article on the Paterson Sunday campaiga 


By Burton H. Allbee 





N EARLY or quite two years ago Miss Susan Con- 
.  tessé, a newspaper worker who is superintendent 
of a Sunday-school primary department, an- 
nounced that Billy Sunday should be engaged to visit 
Paterson. Probably she did not believe Paterson to 
be in greater need of religious awakening than any 
other city ; but she is interested in Paterson, and its 
regeneration would fill her soul with joy. unspeakable. 
As an attaché of the editorial staff of the Paterson 
Daily Guardian she has a daily column under the 
general heading of ‘‘ Heard and Seen.'’ And in that 
column Billy Sunday’ s coming was advocated so force- 
fully and persistently that ultimately the city was im- 
pressed with the benefits which would accrue. 

A number of wealthy men were interested, among 
them George Arnold, now president of the Paterson 
and North Jersey Evangelistic Association, and his 
brother, William A. Arnold. The former took min- 
isters and laymen to Scranton, Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere that the evangelist was laboring, and con- 
vinced them of the value of the work. Once they saw, 
they understood, and the present campaign is the result. 

Very many are confident, however, that like many 
other great movements this one would have failed 
without the continuous and prayerful work of one 
woman. Her faith and her enthusiasm never wa- 
vered. Whoever held the rope that held the basket 
in which Paul was let down by the wall performed an 
incalculable service for the world ; and so this woman, 
with her little sermons in her own newspaper column, 
has done for Paterson an untold amount of good. 

For weeks cottage prayer-meetings had been held 
all over the city, increasing in number, until just be- 
fore the opening of the tabernacle meetings they ran 
as high as thirteen hundred in a single week. The: 
‘chairman ofthe prayer-meeting committee, the Rev. 


William A. Waldo, undertook to find sufficient. places. , 
_ in which to hold them to keep the number in attend- 


ance down to not more than fifteen, and if it could 


have been limited to a dozen. the committee would. . 


have been better pleased. But despite the effort made 


the attendance frequently ran as high as fifty, and . 


averaged from twenty to twenty-five. Thus more than 
thirty thousand residents of Paterson attended these 
cottage prayer-meetings each week for a number of 
weeks before the arrival of the evangelist. 

On March 21 and 28, the last Sundays before the 
arrival of the Sunday Party, almost every participating 
church had accessions, ranging from sixty-two, down 
to four or five. A feature of the accessions at one 
church was the baptism upon confession of two per- 
sons over eighty years old. In another church every 
member of the Sunday-school came forward. In still 
another, sixty-two members of the Sunday-school re- 
sponded to the invitation. And these are by no 
means isolated instances. 


Billy Sunday’s Most Difficult Field ? 

Paterson is a difficult community,—perhaps the 
most difficult the evangelist has visited. It has a 
population of 135,000. Of that number seventy to 
seventy-five percent are foreign born or the children 
of foreign born. It contains about 13,000 Jews, and 
perhaps 15,000 Italians. The Jews have a number 
of synagogues, and their rabbis hold them very sternly 
to their faith. The Italians are largely Roman Catho- 
lics, though a considerable number have become 
Protestants, and an Italian Methodist and Italian 
Presbyterian church are maintained. In the remain- 
ing population almost every nationality represented 
in the immigration of the past quarter century is in- 
cluded ; substantially one-half the population is nomi- 
nally Roman Catholic. Many German, many French, 
and a great many Hollanders who maintain their 
own Christian Reformed churches are not interested. 
The Protestant Episcopal churches have taken no 
active part in the campaign, and one of these has a 
very large membership and exerts great influence. 

Perhaps 50,000 persons’represent the number from 
whom Mr. Sunday may expect to draw his audiences, 
Leaving out those who attend the churches that are 
taking no part in the movement, the number might 
be reduced to not more than 40,000. But forty 
churches are participating, and in these the workers 
look forward with strong faith to the harvest of souls 
now ready to be garnered. 














The tabernacle stands on Broadway, the most aris- 
tocratic residence street in the city, and will hold 8, 000 
people, of whom 6,500 can sit on the main floor and 
1,000 in the choir, the remainder of the seats being 
for-ministers and guests. The Board of Public Works 
closed one of the city’s main streets to give room to 


build the tabernacle the required ‘size. 


Churches were asked to provide luncheons for the 


_ working women in the center of the city, and a request 
‘was made for the use of a church for that purpose. 
-Every church in a suitable location wanted the lunch- 


eons, but the First Baptist was selected as being most 
centrally located. . Eighty women, all prominent in 
good works, and some of them among the city’s social 
leaders, form the committee. 

Then. the organization wanted to carry the message 
by personal touch to the employed women in the 
stores, offices, factories, and other places. One hun- 
dred and twenty women volunteered for this commit- 
tee, and their work was so thoroughly done that every 
employed woman in the business and factory section 
of Paterson was seen before the tabernacle meetings 
opened. 

The same course of action was undertaken with 
reference to the employed men. Not only was every 
employ«d man seen, but a number of manufacturers 
offered the use of rooms in their establishments for 
meetings during the time when the tabernacle meet- 
ings are in progress. One of these is a Jew; and 
while he has done nothing himself to assist he per- 
mitted the use of the lunch rooms in his factory for 
meetings for such employees as care to hold them. 

From sixty to seventy ministers have met weekly on 
Wednesday noons at the Y. M. C. A. to discuss the 
campaign and hear inspirational talks. These meet- 
ings have always been enthusiastic, and represent the 
spirit of the entire movement. 

Men's Bible classes increased in numbers in every 
church, and the accessions to Sunday-schools have 
been the most numerous ever known. In some 
churches Bible classes were organized where none 
existed betore, and those organized previously gained 
in membership, in some instances adding as many as 
they formerly totaled. 

The congregations of all churches increased in 
number. In some instances they are almost double 
what they were before the preparations began. 

The local transportation company has co-operated 
to the extent that it arranged to furnish sixty extra 
street cars twice each day, every one of which runs 
through to the end of some line without change. In 
other words, a person boarding a car at the tabernacle 
is carried to his home whichever way he may go. In 
one direction a line reaches thirteen miles. In build- 
ing the tabernacle the transportation problem was 
considered, and a special room was fitted up for the 
use of the officials of the company who have in charge 


— 
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the management of the extra cars and the handling of 
the crowds. Fifteen minutes before the services close 
each day Mr. Sunday's secretary presses a button 
under his desk, and a red light in the room set apart 
for the use of the trolley official warns him that it is 
time to act. He telephones to the one in charge of 
the extra cars, and they are moved immediately into 
proper position to handle the crowds which pour out 
of the tabernacle twice each day and three times on 
Sunday. So far as known, it is the first time any such 
complete transportation arrangements as this have 
been made in connection with a revival campaign. 

Adjoining towns and those at a distance have co- 
operated heartily. In one of sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants, eight miles away, nearly one hundred cottage 
prayer-meetings have been held each week. In an- 
other of sixteen thousand about thirty-five have been 
held, and the attendance has averaged twenty or 
more. A third, about the same distance away and 
having six or seven thousand population, has had 
twelve or more prayer-meetings each week. 

Ministers and other workers have come fifty and 
seventy-five miles to inquire how they, too, can or- 
ganize their communities so as to obtain some of the 
results which are already so noticeable in Paterson. 
Among them are many country workers who feel they 
would be glad to know how they may have a revival 
in their respective churches. 

‘ A unique feature of the campaign of preparation 
was a general exchange of pulpits one Sunday by all 
participating ministers, The theme which all were 
required to emphasize at some point in their sermons 
was ‘Christian Unity."’ 


A Drunkard Asks Prayers 

Among persons already converted are many whose 
past lives have been thoroughly bad. A man rose in 
a meeting and asked for prayers. ‘* You are: all my 
neighbors,’’ said he. ‘You know that I have been 
a drunkard ; that I have been everything bad. Now 
I want prayers.’’ He was converted ; his life is now 
exemplary, and nothing, he says, could keep him away 
from these cottage prayer-meetings. He will unite 
with a church immediately. His case is but one ; so 
many other incidents like this are heard that it fairly 
represents what seems to be a common experience. 
Those who have worked for years are beginning to see 
the reward of their labors. They see the beginning of 
the harvest which promises to reach into the thousands. 

The campaign in Paterson was placed upon a busi- 
ness basis at the beginning by the organization of the 
Paterson and North Jersey Evangelistic Association, 
incorporated. George Arnold, a prominent business 
man, was made president ; Samuel McCollom, a silk 
manufacturer, vice-president ; the Rev. O. M. Dem- 
cott, pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, secre- 
tary ; and Arthur H. Dey, an active business man, 
treasurer. Before a penny of expense was incurred a 
guarantee fund was secured sufficient to underwrite it 
twice over. The total expense, previous to the arrival 
of Mr. Sunday, was $23,000, of which the tabernacle 
alone cost $12,000. ; 

To raise this fund a new plan was inaugurated in 
Paterson. Two weeks before the opening of the taber- 
nacle meetings envelopes asking for a free-will offer- 
ing were distributed in all participating churches. 
The idea of the trustees was to dispose of this problem 
early in the campaign, so that the workers need not 
be worried about that phase of it. The response was 
liberal, and probably another new feature of the work 
has been added to the methods of organization. 

The Rev. Edward H. Emett has acted as Mr. Sun- 
day’s personal representative in Paterson, and has 
been in charge of all the activities. He is a preacher 
of ability, and his advocacy of Christian unity and 
force in religious endeavor has been an important in- 
fluence in the development of the campaign. Mr. 
Emett has marshaled his forces like a general ; he is 
apparently tireless, for not only has he personally 
directed the work of all the local assistants, but he 
has delivered an address almost every Sunday even- 
ing, and sometimes as many as four in one day. 

Many Pauls have been planting ; shortly Apollos 
will come to water ; but all these faithful workers wait 
on their knees for God to give the increase. 

Parerson, N. J. 
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Enlisting British Fighters Under the King of Kings 


Further glimpses of the revival among the troops on Salisbury Plain 


By J. Kennedy MacLean "7.4 


APRIL 17, 1915 






of The Life of Faith, London, 
this article first appeared 





HAVE ilready described some of the things which 
I saw with my own eyes ; let me now give one or 
two impressions of the experiences of others. I 
had a long talk with Charles M. Alexander at Salis- 
bury, and from his own lips learned something of the 
wonderful work for Christ which is in progress among 
the men preparing for the battlefield. His series of 
meetings began at Perham Down, where cavalry and 
other regiments are under canvas. Arriving at the 
Y. M. C. A. marquee there about eight o'clock, the 
men gave the party a rousing welcome, and in a few 
minutes they were singing gospel hymns with all the 
enthusiasm of a mission meeting, The little red com- 
bination gospel and hymn- book which the Pocket 
Testament League has just published having been 
distributed among the men, the chorus ‘‘I am In- 
cluded ’’ wassung, Other. hymns followed, all heartily 
sung; Mr. Brown and Mr. Andrew sang solos and 
duets, while in between Mr. Alexander, in that win- 
ning way of his that never fails to bring a response, 
narrated incidents associated with the gospel songs, 
all of these showing the power of sacred music to lead 
human souls to a decision for Christ. 

By this time the proper atmosphere had been 
created, and when Mr. Davis rose to speak about the 
Pocket, Testament League, and to tell of its soul- 
winning aims and triumphs, every man was prepared 
to listen. Mr. Davis, like D, L. Moody, makes soul- 
winning the one business of his- life, and the Pocket 
Testament League is the mighty channel through 
which he works. And here is the method by which 
he laid hold of these ‘soldiers of the king.’’ Every 
man who would promise to join the League was offered 
a Testament. There is more in this than appears on 
the surface. At first sight. it looks like gospel dis- 
tribution—that and nothing more. But it is that and 
much besides. 

To join the League involves the carrying of the 
Testament, and the reading of at least one chapter a 
day. That is the starting-point. The goal is decision 
for Christ. In the League Testament there is a form 
of membership which is signed by the recipient of the 
volume, ‘There is something else. The Way of Life 
is clearly explained, and another form invites signa- 
ture when the will and heart have been yielded to God. 

Let us see how the various steps lead .up to the 
definite surrender. 

You give a Testament. to some one, on the under- 
standing that he will jointhe League, While he signs 
his name to this effect, you have an opening for per- 
sonal dealing which the gift of the book has made 
easy ; you point him to the way of life so simply ex- 
plained in the Book itself, and then, when the great 
decision has been made, ask him to regis- ; 
ter it on the page set apart for that pur- 


et 


Salisbury Plain is but one of the training encamp- 
ments where revivals have started among the British 
soldiers through the Pocket Testament League pian. 
Mr. George T. B. Davis, well known to Times’ 
readers as the leader of the League, wrote in Feb- 
ruary from the midst of a Pocket Testament League 
campaign in Scotland for winning the soldiers to 
Christ. By motor-car and train the party toured 
the military camps, and in a little over three weeks 
more than 2,000 soldiers declared their acceptance 
of Christ as Saviour. Mr. Davis, while the Salis- 
bury campaign was in progress, wrote: ‘‘ Please 
ask the readers of The Sunday School Times to 
pray earnestly that a great revival may sweep over 
the entire army and navy. It may be that such a 
Bible revival is to be God’s method of regenerating 
great multitudes, and of helping to bring the British 
nation back to God.”’ 








for God. And there at that refreshment counter from 
early morning till late at night, amid the hum of con- 
versation and the transaction of business, men were 
seeking and finding the Saviour, thanking him in 
prayer for the gift of his Son, and putting their signa- 
tures to their decision. 

The following day found Mr. Alexander and his 
party back at the same camp for a flying visit. The 
second supply of Testaments had by that time been 
exhausted, and at least a hundred and fifty applica- 
tions were waiting to be dealt with. But, better still, 
about a hundred men had decided for Christ and 
signed their names to this effect. Even as Mr. Alex- 
ander entered the tent this work of definite dealing 
was in active progress, With Mr. Lane:at the’ ¢ouriter 
stood four young men in anxious concern about-their 
souls, They all yielded, and, said Mr. Alexander to 
me, ‘‘I never saw anything more clearly dorie."’ 

The final meeting promised to be the most difficult 
of all. For four days the work had been among ter- 
ritorials and Kitchener's new army. The final meet- 
ing was among the regular cava)ry troops, men who 
had seen years of service all over the world. Every- 
thing seemed unfavorable at the beginning of the 
service, The two hundred or more men present were 
seated at writing tabies, and Mr. Alexander was com- 
pelled to stand on the ccffee counter to lead them in 
song. For the first ten minutes the soldiers appeared 
critical and indifferent. Many kept on writing letters 
as the meeting progressed, but gradually joking ceased, 
writing stopped, and the men began to drink: in the 


message in hymn and story. God's Spirit was work- 
ing mightily. Sacred song under a master-hand had 
triumphed. 

The only wise method in approaching men, the 
only method that men respect, the only method that 
pays, is that which is frank and definite in its aim. 

It is upon this line that Mr. Alexander proceeds. 
He employs many arts and devices, it is true, but 
they are all the fruit. of a spiritual psychology that 
enables him to read the human heart and fo supply 
its need. He talks to men about the deepest things 
in life with a frankness that disarms criticism. He 


' never apologizes for his religion ; it is to him the most 


natural thing in life, and he is so radiant with its warm 
glow that others want to share it with him. In these 
meetings in the camps he began as he would start in 
an ordinary meeting, but with this little difference 
that he gave the men the hymns that had sacred links 
with memory, with home and mother, and before they 
knew what was happening they were all chained to 
his chariot wheels. 

In one of the tents visited, the atmosphere was thick 
with tobacco smoke when the service opened. Now 
and again there was a little flash of flame as a match 
was struck. The unwise fisher of men would proba- 
bly have appealed for a truce with regard to the 
smoking. But the fishers on this occasion were no 
novices, Not a word was said about the smoking ; 
there was no protest, no appeal, no remark whatever 
concerning it. But as the meeting proceeded the pipes 
went out. Men cannot sing and smoke at the same 
time, especially when the singing is gripping the heart 
and drawing it toward holiness and God. 

The skilful fishing on the occasions to which I refer 
was evident in other directions also. Mr. Alexander 
had with: him two soloists, Mr. Albert Brown’and Mr: 
William Andrew, the one a baritone and the other 4 
high tenor. Sometimes they sang separately ; some- 
times together ; 
and occasionally some one from the audience was 
invited to assist. And so the interest never flagged, 
but rather gained in intensity, Thus when Mr. i 
rose to speak he found a prepared atmosphere. 

Men will listen when you tell them about a move. 
ment which includes in its world-wide membership 
soldiers, sailors, and policemen. In the Pocket Tes- 
tament League Mr. Davis has found a soul-winning 
instrument that produces the most marvelous results. 
It is, I venture to say, the most perfect soul-winning 
machine in existence. Its grip is wonderful, At the 
meetings of which I write men joined by the hundred. 
From the Pocket Testament. League it is an easy pas- 
sage to the Saviour who died on Calvary. 

While the Testament League was pre- 
sented and the gospel message given, 





pose. ' Soul-winning reduced to a science! 
Mr. Davis, as I have said, explained 
what was involved in the acceptance of 
the Testament, but the lateness of the 
hour prevented the signing of the mem- 
bership forms that night. The request, 
however, was made that those who signed 
the membership . cards should leave 
them at the refreshment counter on the 
following day. As early as eight o’ cleck 
on the following morning the men began 
to hand in their cards; and when Mr. 
Alexander called there in the afternoon 
he learned that all the Testaments left on 
the previous night had been distributed, 
and that scores of men were waiting for 
copies. From early morning there had 
been a continuous stream of men asking 
for them. Later the same day Mr. Alex- 
ander had a talk with Mr. H. J. Lane, 
one of the Y. M. C, A. staff in that tent, 
——a business man who is giving his time 
and service voluntarily to this work. 
What was his testimony? Not only had 
two hundred men joined the League in 
the course of the day, but more than thirty 
“of them had made an out-and-out decision 








A pamphlet that tells the story of the Pocket Teta- 
ment — and how it can be made a power in the 
Sunday-school is published by The Sunday School 
Times Co., and may be obtained free of cost. 





“The most perfect soul-winning machine in existence,” Mr. MacLean calls the 

Pocket Testament League. As the story of the great revival shows, it is well earn- 

ing this description among the soldiers who are in training on Britain's plains for the 

war of the nations. The picture shows one of the Y. M, C. A. men enreling a soldier 
as a member of the League, and then pointing him to Christ as his Saviour. 


the men listened with rapt attention. 
When the appeal for decision was made 
a thrilling scene followed. A_ large 
body of the men right before their com- 
rades rang out after Mr. Alexander tlie 
words, ‘‘I accept Chfist as my Saviour, 
my Lord, and my King.”’ 

Bishop Taylor-Smith, Chaplain of the 
Forces, was. delighted to hear of the 
glorious work among the troops. When 
asked for a word of encouragement for 
the men, he sent the following letter : 
My Dear MR. ALEXANDER: 

I rejoice to hear of the blessings re- 
ceived on the Plain. May you see greater 
things than these, because of Christ’s position 
and power! Give to the brethren from me 
Hebrews 13 : 20 and 21. 

Believe me, 
.  ¥ours always, 
J. TayLor-SMITH, Bp. C.G. 

It is frequently; said that those who 
stand up in evangelistic services and 
declare their acceptance of. Christ are 
chiefly hysterical women and girls under 
the influence of an unhealthy emotion. 
The meetings of which I haye written 
were for men only, for men who have 
volunteered to fight for king and country, 
,—strong, brave men who are not. afraid 
to go into battle, not afraid to die. 





at times Mr. Alexander joined in,’ 
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LESSON.FOR MAY 2 (1 Sam. 19) 


These are the men who have in their-hundreds gladly 
and fearlessly come out on the Lord’s side. 

Let us pray for them as they march under the ban- 
ner of the King of kings: — ‘ ‘— 

But the story is still unfinished. The work of grace 


“ 
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continues. In three months on Salisbury Plain a’one 
over ten thousand soldiers jeined the Pocket Testa- 
ment League ; and over three thousand of the troops 


declared their acceptance of Christ as their personal 


Saviour ! 





: Shall Our Sunday-Schools Be Employment 


Agencies ? 





‘By Frank L. Brown yciz, Saget Seton 


From three hundred to five hundred positions a year are secured for the , ange Fs, 
of Mr. Brown’s Sunday-school h its Employment Department. He s how 
it is done, and gives eight reasons why the church and Sunday-school ought to. give 
attention to the employment life of their young people. ‘ Give us more of the same 
kind,” a business man said to a Sunday-school that had sent him some of its boys. 


HE efficiency of the modern public school is 
being tested by its ability to train the boys and 
girls as bread-winners. For many parents this 

is the only practical value of the public schools, and 
as soon as the legal requirements of school attendance 
as‘to age have been complied with, ‘‘children are 
pitchforked into the labor world.’’ 

The small percentage of grammar school children 
that enter the high school tells its own story, and a 
still larger story is told by the large percentage of 
these high school pupils who leave midway in the 
term to take up special business courses as stenog- 
raphers or clerks, and at sixteen or seventeen become 
a part of the bread-winning community. 

The great bulk of these young people are not di- 
rected by the public school to specific employment ; 
they are left to drift in any direction that will aftord a 
livelihood. The moral and physical conditions of 
that business are not always made a matter of close 
inquiry; enployment agencies, who are simply fitting 
pegs in holes, and ‘help wanted"’ columns of the 
newspapers are the usual methods through which 
employment is secured. The Young Men's and 
Young Women's Christian Associations do compara- 
tively little in helping to employment this large con- 
tingent of. young peeple between fourteen and twenty 
years of age. Their work usually lies in securing 
positions for those that are older. There is here 
practically an unentered field for the Sunday-school 
to work as a unit through an employment committee 
or through an. employment clearing house constituted 
of a group of Sunday-schools. This is not simply an 
opportunity, but a very strong obligation on the part 
of the Sunday-school and church. 

Between fourteen and eighteen, boys or girls hardly 
knew their vocational possibilities. They accept the first 
‘*job’’ offered—often a misfit—then flounder about ; 
or a position is accepted involving the least amount 
of work and paying the highest wages. Frequently if 
the hours of labor are long, and the meager education 
of the grammar school is not supplemented by night 
school study, the boy or girl strikes eighteen dull as 
to intellect and likely to becoine an unskilled laborer 
in office or shop, and joins the large army of the dis- 
satisfied or the unemployed. 

The socialist program involves a bid for the em- 
ployed and unemployed class by its proposition that 
the state should look after the unemployed, and pro- 
vide means of employment in hard times through the 
extension of public works and by systems which prac- 
tically guarantee continuous employment or support 
for labor. It is the duty of the church to cover this 
employment life, in order to— 

1. Co-operate effectively with the home. 

2. Become a factor in the social service of the com- 
munity. 

. As an opportunity to enter intimately into the real 
life of its young people, 

To safeguard the moral conditions under which these 
young people are employed. 

To conserve the spiritual teachings of the sabbath. 

To attach the young people gratefully to the church. 

To add to the contributing strength of its membership. 

To acquaint itself with the working conditions of 
the community, and to bring about righteous condi- 
tions of employment, especially for the young and 
the immature. 


w 
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The following practical suggestions are offered to 
make this department effective : 

Appoint a vocational or employment secretary or 
superintendent for the school or for a group of schools. 
Young people desiring employment should file an 
application form similar to the following, which has 
been in use by the Bushwick Avenuz Sunday-school 
for many years in its operation of this department, 


which secures from three hundred to five hundred 
positions a year for its young people : 





APPLICATION FORM 


Employment Department, 
Bushwick Avenue M. E. Bible School. 


Address .. 


AMO. wee vee 


What public school do you attend, if any, and what is 
your grade? 


If you have left school, did you graduate? If not, what 
school and grade did you leave ? 


How long have you been a member of our Sunday-school ? 
Name of present teacher. 


Give names and business of previous employers, if any, 
and cause for leaving. 


Are you a member of any church, and where ? 

Are your parents, if living, church members, and where ? 
Make here a set of figures, £ to 10: 

What is your preference as to form of employment ?. 


What do you consider your genétal qualifications for such 
@ position to be? 


Who do you refer to as to habits, ability, and general 
character? 


Signature 











Letters similar to the following are sent to employ- 
ers of labor : 


Bushwick Avenue-Central M. E. Sunday.School, 
Bushwick Avenue aad Madison Street, 
(Phone No. 663 Busliwick) 


PCW. So, Ws, cevsascsestooneacs 191 
GENTLEMEN : 

The Employment Department of the Sunday-school 
places from 300 to 500 yearly without charge. We have a 
Sunday-school of nearly 3,000 membership from which to 
draw. We usually know something concerning the moral 
character and ability of applicants. We endeavor to safe- 
guard the employer. 

We are able ordinarily to supply all classes of business 
help—clerks of both sexes, stenographers, hand-workers, 
porters, bookkeepers, cashiers, etc, At the present time 
the number of applications is unusually large. May we 
ask you the favor of remembering us at your next vacancy 
and give our facilities a fair trial, and greatly oblige 

Cordially yours, 


OCS EEE E OOOO SSO E EHS H ETE E ETE SES ESESEO SEE EES 


The following card of the department accompanies 
this letter, to be used by the employers as a reference 
card : 





EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
Bushwick Avenue-Central Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-School, 

Bushwick Avenue, corner Madison Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FRANK L. BROWN, Superintendent, 


For All 247 New York Avenue, 

‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Classes of Telephone, 7370 Bedford. 
Business Or 


H. D. BATEs, Assistant Superintendent, 
Help, Address 1106 Gates Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Quite recently the movement among the Sunday- 
schools for the extension of the Employment Depart- 
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ments of the schools has been undertaken ameng 
some Brooklyn Sunday-schools, the plan being to 
have in each of these schools an employment super- 
intendent and a clearing house established between 
these schools, so that if a school cannot fill an appli- 
cation itself, the surplus positions in some other Sun- 
day-school might be made available. 

The operation of this department throughout the 
Sunday-schools of the country will be sure to be a vital 
factor in building up the interest and attendance of 
young people in the ‘teens,’’ and to more effectually 
touch the home. It will guide these young people 
through vocational talks toward the best use of their 
talents and save them from many years of waste and 
misdirection. Banquets for working-boys and work- 
ing-girls in the Sunday-school, with talks by success- 
ful business men and women will be one of the 
methods by which this employment service may 
be extended by the church and Sunday-school, and 
Christian character be emphasized as the basis for 
success in business. 

New York City. 

% 


Our Employment Department Works! 


INCE the teachers and officers of our school have 
always tried to come close enough to the scholars 
to know them in their daily lives, many times 

they were asked to help in securing positions when it 
came time for the scholar to go to work. They did 
not always know of any. Many times also business 
men asked if there were any bright boys or girls who 
could fill certain positions, and the person asked was 
not at the moment ready with an answer. However 
it may have been in the past, business men to-day 
know that a Sunday-school boy recommended by a 
teacher who knows him is to be depended upon. It 
was therefore felt that an employment bureau could be 
of great use. A committee of seven officers and 
teachers who were in touch with the business world 
was appointed. All members of the school and church 
were asked to report any positions of which they heard. 
Application blanks were prepared and the scholars 
who had no positions, or those who for good reason 
wished to change, were invited to fill out these blanks, 
all such applications being signed by the scholar and 
endorsed by his teacher. A copy of this application 
was then given to each member of the committee and 
kept on file until filled. 

The conditions under which a scholar receives assis- 
tance are: a good record for attendance, order, gen- 
eral interest in the work of the school and the signing 
of a pledge against intoxicating liquors, cigarettes, and 
profanity. ; 

The school is endeavoring to do more than merely * 
aid in the getting of work. By investigation and ad- 
vice we are trying to help our young people to find 
the place in life for which they are fitted. This is not 
the work of one committee but that of every worker. 
Thousands of lives are ruined because there is no one 
interested in putting a boy in a place where he can 
succeed and he must take the only thing which pre- 
sents itself. A boy who wished to be an electrician 
but was working in a store was recommended and se- 
cured a place where, with his natural gifts, he can be- 
come an electrical engineer ; another who was deliver- 
ing parcels but wished to plan skyscrapers was brought 
to the attention of an architect and in his office is doing 
well, and is in the way of realizing his ambition. One 
teacher of a class of boys was asked not long ago by 
the manager of a business house in which several had 
been placed on her recommendation, if her supply 
was exhausted, a3 all she had recommended had made 
good and he wanted more of the same kind. We find 
difficulty, said this manager, in securing boys of the 
right moral fiber who will work for an object and stick. 

We have found out several things in our work ; one 
is that the main reason for lack of employment is non- 
preparation, The prepared worker can in most cases 
be placed. It is the boy or girl with no trade, no pro- 


_ fession, and no special mental gifts, who is left on the 


list. For this reason they are advised to take as much 
training as possible. If they have been obliged to 
leave school they are urged to attend night school. 

In the school we have found that the boys and girls 
have an added incentive to attend and to gain the en- 
dorsement of the teacher, who to give this conscien- 
tiously myst come in closer touch with the everyday 
life of the scholar. Then so much can be done in 
taking the life out of bad environment and putting it 
where the associations are better. We also keep a list 
of desirable families who will take roomers and invite 
the strangers who come into our church to consult 
with us in regard to the best places to room,—Anna 
TZ: Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What we moderns can see in these ancient remains 
is suggested in the month's archeological review 
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Archeology’s Ash Heaps, Magic Curses, and Leopards 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 
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Digging Into Ash-Heaps 


kings ; per not one in a hundred takes any 
note of it. 1 examined it twenty years and more ago, 
when it was outside the built-up portion of the city, 
out in the country, in fact, Now it is well within the 
new city. In 1912 1 passed by it and over it many 
times, It is now brought vividly to mind by a valu- 
able letter to The Sunday School Times from Mr. 
Corwin K. Linson : 


An account, in the December 26 number [of The Sun- 
day School ‘Times], of the ash-heap at Shechem reminded 
me of that at gpeseelennn which I never saw noticed by any 
writer, and which must certainly have been known to some 
one or more of the many archeologists visiting Jerusalem. 
When I was living there in 1898-99 I used often to walk 
by it and over it and pause to dig a little into its sides, 
which had been tunnelled here and there by the natives, 
who used the ashes for fertilizer, These ashes formed a 
hill about forty feet high eid occupied a space of about 
two or three acres. This hill lay on the left as we walked 
from the Jaffa gate along a by-road that joined the Damas- 
cus road about a half-mile or less north of the city wall. 

This hill was undoubtedly the deposit of the temple 
ashes. ... Digging into its sides, I often used to find bits 
of charred bone, charcoal, and other half-burned remnants 
of former fires, and these coming from néar the earth 
must have been very ancient. I quote in this connection 
the words of Jeremiah in the inirty-first chapter: ‘* And 
the measuring line shall = go forth over against it upon 
the hill Gareb, and shall compass about to Goath. And 
the whole valley of the dead bodies, and of the ashes, and 
all the fields unto the brook of Kidron, unto the corner of 
the horse gate toward the east, shall be holy unto the 
Lord.” 

As the ash-heap lies in this very place (or did at that 
time) near the ‘‘valley of the tombs,” as it is called 
to-day, . . . it was cértainly the place named by Jeremiah. 
Whether he meant the present days or not, it was yery 
striking to note the new buildings fast growing up, starting 
from ‘the gate of the corner” in very fact and follow- 
ing the exact lines laid down by him and by Zechariah 


(14 : 10), 
Mr. Linson’s figures of dimensions are, as. he says, 
only estimates, and they are probably overestimated, 


. and instead of saying ‘‘ undoubtedly the deposit of 


the temple ashes,"’ we would better say, ‘* probably 
the deposit of the temple ashes*’; but the main facts 
are as he states them. Prophécy is not history written 
beforehand, but a vision of the future. The many 
blunders made in interpreting prophecies before their 
fulfilment make us wary in tlrese latter days, but 
this interpretation of the ‘‘ash-heap*’ is most attract- 
ive. It has for years seemed to me probably correct. 
Those who see signs of the speedy consummation of 
the prophecy have much to sustain their hope. 


Ancient Curses and Modern Witchcraft 


HE magical curse was a most natural outcome of 
ancient polytheism, Those who believed in gods 
of malevolent character naturally came to pray to 

the evil gods for evil upon those for whom they 
wished evil, as well as to the good gods for good upon 
those for whom they wished good. Accordingly the 
curse became an integral part, almost the most im- 
portant part, of such ancient religions; and it so per- 
sisted among the people that it has become a part of 
the very language of the Orient. The phrasing of 
curses is almost a fine art with Arabic-speaking peo- 
ple, and the collection of ready-made curses for every 
occasion is picturesque and appalling. 

After the curse came most naturally the next step 
in this diabolism, the magical charm to work the curse 
or to ward it off. It took many different forms, which 
may be studied in any book of ancient magic. I only 
wish to study one notable instance to-day. 

One of the most common and popular forms of 
magical charm and curse in the Roman world has re- 
cent vivid notice in a most interesting and readable 
article by William Sherwood Fox, in ** Artand Arche- 
ology." The one who wished his enemy evil wrote 
his wish down on a leaden letter addressed to some 
favorite god of the underworld, some malevolent 
deity in the pantheon. This letter was cast into a 
well or a grave; that is, sent along some way that 
seemed to lead in the direction the dead had gone, 
buried in the earth or sunk beneath the waves. 


— 
' 


' These letters to the devils by the ‘infernal postal 


VERY tourist to Jerusalem, I suppose, runs over. 
the ‘‘ash-heap'’ on the way to the tombs of the. 


service,’’ as the author aptly calls it, were blood- 
curdling in their ferocity and malevolence : a cursé 
upon ‘‘his ears, nose, nostrils, tongue, lips, and 
teeth, so he may not speak his pain; his neck, 
shoulders, arm, and fingers, so he may not aid him- 
self ; his breast, liver, heart, and lungs, so he may 
not locate his pain ; his bowels, belly, navel, and 
flanks, so he may not sleep the sleep of health ; his 
thighs, knees, legs, shank, feet, ankles, heels, toes, 
and toe-nails, so he may not stand of his own strength"’ ; 
a curse against body, soul, and every source of relief 
for time and eternity. All this from the intelligent 
age of noble (?) Romans of the time of Julius Czsar, 
and just about the time that the gentle, forgiving re- 
ligion of Jesus of Nazareth began to be preached. 

Am I mistaken about the time of these magical 
curses? At least, were they wholly of that time? 
Are all people above such diabolism in the modern 
world?) Mr. Fox reminds us ‘in the article referred 
to above, that ‘‘ only about one hundred years ago a 
lady of the English court sought to make way with 
the reigning sovereign by means of a waxen image 
stuck full of needles.*’ Verily, Salem witchcraft. is 
not far behind us in America, and some things are 
not behind us at all. Within a couple of years we 
have been threatened with the spectacle of a suit for 
damages for malevolent influence by ‘ absent treat- 
ment."’ Really, if people may make other people 
better by thought about them by ‘‘ absent treatment,"’ 
or ‘‘ present treatment,"’ either, for that matter, why 
may they not also make them worse by the same 
method? It was not without good reason that some 
one recently suggested that we might be about to “see 
another outbreak of witchcraft in this land of re- 
ligious fads and fancies. 

William Sherwood Fox, ‘* Art and Archzology,’’ March, 
1915, Pp- 205-207. 

Saul’s Javelin and David's Harp 


“ CAUL... his javelin in his hand; and David 
played with his hand’’ (1 Sam, 19 : 1-10). 
The javelin and the harp afford us two vivid 
ideas of Israelite life in the days of Saul ; ideas of the 
warrior’ s training and of the musician’s opportunities. 

This pictured group of Canaanite weapons, which 
lies before me as I write, comes from Gezer. It repre- 
sents Canaanite military equipment of about five hun- 
dred ‘years before the days of Saul. But the people 
of Saul’s time were not less inclined to war, the 
Israelites inherited everything the Canaanites had, 
alas, even their gods, so sternly forbidden them, and 
there is no reason to believe that in the troubled years 
of the period of the judges the art of war would lose 
anything in the land. This slender, shapely bronze 
weapon is the head of a javelin drawn out to a point 
and two-edged, to pierce and to cut in beth direc- 
tions. Saul, as a king, was skilled in the throwing of 
this weapon with such force and accuracy that only 
the watchfulness and agility of David enabled him to 
evade its fatal thrust. It stuck in the wall—not a 
wooden wall. Had he not dodged it, it would have 
transfixed him. The other weapons in this Canaanite 
group range in size from this light javelin through 
many sizes of spear to this great lance for the hand of 
a Goliath, among the most terrible of the weapons of 
hand-to-hand conflict. 

That David ‘‘ played with his hand’’ can hardly 
mean anything else than that he played on the harp, 
especially in the light of the statements in some of 
the earlier Psalms (Psa. 33: 2; 43:4). No Pales- 
tinian harp has been recovered, nor is likely ever to 
be discovered, for the reason that the harp, being of 
perishable materials, and the climate very wet at 
times and so very destructive to perishable materials, 
no harp could be preserved to the present time, ex- 
cept it be under most extraordinary circumstances, 
But we know that everything goes to show that the 
civilization of Palestine was not inferior to that of 
Egypt, even in much earlier times than this. The 
plunder brought by Thothmes III, taken from Ca- 
naanite towns and enumerated “by him, is equal to 
the riches of Egypt of that time, and cannot be dupli- 
cated in all the museums of the world to-day. Now 
the Egyptian harp is no rude, primitive ‘‘tom-tom"’ 
grade of instrument. It exists in a number of de- 


signs, some of which are the counterpart of the most 
elaborate great harp of the musical world of this time. 
It is probable that on some such instrument David 
played before Saul, and to its accompaniment he be- 
came the ‘‘sweet psalmist of Israel."’ : 

After the manner of the warfare of their time the 
early kings of Israel had about them, not fierce sav- 
ages, but trained **men of war’’; and likewise the 
musical setting of the words of the ‘‘sweet psalmist’’ 
furnishes the fitting symbol of the harmony of the 
harpers about the great white throne. 


The Ancient Cousins of Modern Africans 


Ts continuation of the comparison of the customs 
of modern central Africa with the customs of 
ancient Egypt by Professor Petrie, noticed in a 
former review, grows in interest as it proceeds. The 
parallels are most striking, and such as create a great 
probability of some historical connection, and in 
many instances are quite inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis than identity of source. Thus he finds in 
some modern African tribes, ‘* The rule was for princes 
and princesses to live together. Nor were consan- 
guineous marriages limited to the royal family, or 
even to the aristocracy. For the practise occurs 
among commoners in certain Galla tribes at the pres- 
ent day."’ 

Professor Petrie points out as a parallel the well- 
known Egyptian custom of sister marriage. It was 
not usual in the royal family only, but also generally, 
and so much so that he thinks the Egyptian custom 
of calling a wife ** sister’’ grew out of it. 

Among, these parallels between ancient Egyptian 
and modern African customs which, beyond question, 
show identity of origin are the following : 

1. The importance of the leopard’s skin. One of 
the most common representations in early sculptures 
of men of the royal household, and later of the priests 
also, is the wearing of the leopard’s skin, the tail 
hanging down behind and the face hanging over the 
shoulder in front. Identical use of this same skirt is 
made by many modern Africans. In a land of so 
many and beautiful wild animals the identical use of 
the same animal’s skin is hardly explicable on any 
theory but that of historical connection in customs. 

2. There is the reproduction of the present life in 
the next world, where men will live among the forests, 
the mountains and valleys, the rivers and the roads, 
as here, and carry on the same occupations. This is 
now the belief among Africans, and it was this idea 
which was the impelling motive in the marvelous care 
taken of the dead bodies, so as to make possible the 
complete enjoyment of such a life in the other world. 

3. Belief in the ancestral guardian spirit supplies 
another remarkable parallel between ancient Egyptian 
beliefs and customs and those of the modern central 
Africans. This modern belief can hardly be anything 
else than the belief in the Xa, or double, as it has 


-been called, among the Egyptians. I have been dis- 


posed to think that the Egyptian Xa was the. inexpli- 
cable other voice which seems often to talk with us in 
our meditations, But a very little historical evidence 
is worth more than a vast deal of the finest theory. 
Professor Petrje is most probably correct in saying 
that ‘the Aa was the ancestral emanation indwelling 
in each man."’ ‘Such conditions of the Xa are well 
illustrated by African beliefs,”’ 

The value of these parallels, as was pointed out in 
a former review note, is that this identity of origin of 
populations, to which these parallels so strongly point, 
is in exact accord with the account of generations and 
migrations given in the roth chapter of Genesis, where 
Egypt and Ethiopia are both represented as sons of 
Ham. This account not only comes down from the 
tine of Moses, but is probably taken from an ancient 
record of very great antiquity. Certainly it seems to 
stop far short of the time of Moses. As exact archeo- 
logical data become available, the accuracy of the 
roth chapter of Genesis becomes ever more apparent. 

The world of Bible students is greatly indebted to 
Professor Petrie for this elaborate work of compari- 
son, which none but one of such wide and varied ex- 
perience and observation could have made. 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, Ancient Egypt, 1914, 
Part IV, Ppp. 159-170. 
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LESSON 5. 


Golden Text: Whoso putteth his trust'in Jehovah shall be safe.—Proverbs 29 : 25 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


ERHAPS Billy Sunday and Anthony Comstock 
P can divide between them the honor of being 
the worst hated men in America to-day. 
‘When you look squarely into the face of Anthony 
Comstock you look into a pair of light blue-gray eyes 
which in turn have many times looked full in the 
face of physical death and have not turned away. 
Worse than death they have faced, too; crippling 
and mutilation, attacks upon honor and the destroy- 
ing of reputation, Yet through forty-one years of 
such attack and strain there has sounded in this 
man’s heart the song of the promises of God, and 
chief among these has been God's word to Isaiah : 
No weapon that is formed against thee shall pros- 
per; and every gm by that shall rise against thee 
in judgment thou shalt condemn, This is the heri- 
tage of the servants of Jehovah.” During a life- 
time of putting out of business much of the vilest 
traffic of modern times, Mr. Comstock has repeatedly 
faced death as David did. One day he received by 
mail a collection of small-pox scabs, labeled as such, 
with a hearty message from the sender expressin 
the hope that they would do their full work. He an 
his wife were at once vaccinated, and escaped,—he 
had had small-pox as a boy. At another time a 
messenger handed him a small pasteboard box. It 
was an infernal machine, containing a bottle of sul- 
phuric ‘acid, broken glass, gunpowder, match ends, 
and a fuse. As Mr. Comstock opened the box there 
was a click,—and that was all. The weapon formed 
against him had not ee Even when a des- 
trate character that he had arrested ripped open 
r. Comstock’s face with a knife, slashing through 
four arteries, Comstock saw his prisoner- into jail, 
then had the arteries picked up and tied, and two 
weeks later was in court Ep other cases. 
He’has a long, deep scar to-day on his left cheek; 
but he praises God for his sure protection.1 David 
trusted God in that same way. Are we doing so? 


Our Background Material 

Some of the Bible is deadly uninteresting. 
monotonous, A Bible teacher of great power once 
startled his audience by telling them this; and, he 
added, the Holy Spirit intended that a certain part of 
the Bible shou/d be uninteresting. He was speaking 
of such a passage as Genesis 11 : 10-26, where we are 
monotonously told that a long list of individuals just 
lived and begat children, lived and begat, and soon, 
—over and over again the record goes. It is uninter- 
esting because ## /eaves out God; and life without 
God in it sooner or later becomes unendurably dull. 

Such was the record just after the Judgment of the 
Confusion of ‘Tongues, which ended the third Age or 
Dispensation, that of Human Government. Genesis 
II : 27-32 becomes a little more interesting, giving us 
facts about some of those long-ago characters; and 
then suddenly the history teems with interest again 
in thewords at Genesis 12:1, ‘‘ Now Jehovah...” 
God ushers in anew Age. The Ages of Innocence, 
Conscience, and Human Government had failed. 
So God makes some tremendous promises to a man 
whom he chooses, Abram, and the Age of Promise 
begins. Read Genesis 12: 1-3; 13: 14-16; 15:5; 
26 : 3, 4; 28 : 13, 14. 

A part of these promises of God was unconditional; 
a part was conditional upon God’s tai he bg in the 
land which he gave them. But they did not dwell in 
their land, but later went to t; and thus the Age 
of Promise ended in the Judgment of Bondage in 
Egypt (Exod. x : 13, 14). 


The Lesson Itself 
The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles 
in this issue, Boldface letters at the end of certain paragraphs in 
those articles will help in quickly | ing the refe 
Does it pay to ‘‘look out for No.1”? Yes,—pro- 
vided you know who No. ris. Saul tried it, but he 
got the wrong No. 1, and he failed. David got the 
right No 1, and did not fail. If No. 1 is Self, the end 
isruin. If No. 1 is God, the end is glory. 
Let the teacher be sure to read chapter 18 care- 
<a. and draw on it in teaching this lesson. 
hy was Saul jealous? Because he saw some one 
else getting what 4e (Saul) wanted. But when self 
is dead, ait God is in first place, we cannot be jeal- 
ous over the sticcess of others. Is it ever right to be 
jealous? Yes, if we are jealous as God is jealous. 


It is so 








1 These incidents are-from a chapter entitled “* Weapons That Did, 
Not Prosper’ from jthe writer’s biography of “ Anthony Comstock, 
Fighter: Some Impressions of a Life-time of Adventure in Conflict 

the Powers of Evil,” to be had from The Sunday School Times 
Company (§r.25). 
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MAY 2. 
1 Samuel 19. Commit verses 4, 5 


(The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
x Samuel 19 : 1-12.) 

t And Saul spake to Jonathan his son, and to all his serv- 
ants, that they should slay David. But Jonathan, Saul's son, 
delighted much in David. 2 And Jonathan told David, say- 
ing, Saul my father seeketh to slay thee : now therefore, I pray 
thee, take heed to thyself in the morning, and abide in a secret 
place, and hide thyself : 3 and I will go out and stand beside 
my father in the field where thou art, and I will commune with 
my father of thee : and if I see aught, I will tell thee. 4 And 
Jonathan Lor good of David unto Saul his father, and said 
unto him, Let not the king sin nst his servant, against 
David ; because he hath not sinned against thee, and because 
his works have been to thee-ward very good : § for he put his 
life in his hand, and smote the Philistine, and Jehovah wrought 
a great ! victory for all Israel: thou sawest it, and didst re- 
joice ; wherefore then wilt thou sin against innocent blood, to 
slay David without a cause? 6 And Saul hearkened unto the 
voice of Jonathan: and Saul sware, As Jehovah liveth, he 
shall not be put to death. 7 And Jonathan called David, and 
jeonmen showed him all those things. And Jonathan brought 

avid to Saul, and he was in his presence, as beforetime. 

8 And there was war again: and David went out, and fought 
with the Philistines, and slew them with a great ag veal ; and 
they fled before him. 9 And *an evil spirit from Jehovah was 
upon Saul, as he sat in his house with his spear in his hand ; 
and David was playing with his hand. 10 And Saul sought 
to smite David even to the wall with the spear: but he slipped 
away out of Saul’s presence, and he smote the spear into the 
wall : and David fled, and escaped that night. 11 And Saul 
sent messengers unto David's house, to watch him, and to slay 
him in the morning : and Michal, David's wife, told him, say- 
ing, If thou save not thy life to-night, to-morrow thou wilt be 
slain. 12 So Michal let David down through the window: 
and he went, and fled, and escaped. 

1 Heb, salvation Or, the spirit of Jehowah was evil toward Saul 


% 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—Could not Saul have ordered David executed ? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, c.) 

Verse 2.—Was Jonathan true to his father? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, d.) 

Verse 6,—Is it not surprising that Saul was so easily 
persuaded ? (Griffith Thomas, II, c.) 

Verse 9.<—Why is the evil spirit spoken of as from Jeho- 


_vah? (Griffith Thomas,II, d.) 


Verse 13.—What is a teraphim ? (Griffith Thomas, IT, e.) 

Verses 13-17.—Was Michal justified in using this decep- 
tion and telling this falsehood? (Griffith Thomas, II, e.) 

Verse 20.—Who made up this company of prophets? 
How did the *‘ Spirit of God’’ come upon the messengers? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, f.) 








Dr. Griffith Thomas (a) throws light on this question. 
Mrs. Baldwin (b) suggest present-day illustrations of 
jealousy. Mr. Ridgway (a) describes jealousy’s dead- 
liness, and its cure. 

Saul, living for self, was influenced only on the 
surface when he took an oath not to kill David 
(Griffith Thomas, II, c). There could be no perma- 
nent change in Saul’s attitude unless Saul himself 
had been permanently changed. 

But round about David were invulnerable bulwarks 
that God himself had set up. A friend,—the king’s 
son ; a wife,—the king's daughter ; a prophet,—t 
king's teacher ; and perpere invisible but even more 
powerful angels of set to guard this anointed 
and precious life. 

Again we are told that an evil spirit was upon 
Saul. There are two kinds of evil spirits, and they 
are sure to do damage in any life that is fighting 
God. The one evil spirit is our self. It is ed in 
the New Testament. the * flesh” (see Rom. 7: 18). 
The other is either Satan himself or one of his many 
spirit messengers who do his bidding. These evil 
spirits are real, personal beings, terrible in their 

wer, and they must be reckoned with (Eph. 6: 12). 

nly the power of God is sufficient to overcome both 
kinds of evil spirits,—our own self, and our spirit 
adversaries. Saul’s condition may have been a form 
of demon-possession (Dr. Griffith Thomas, II, 4). 
This would throw light upon Saul’s ‘‘ prophesying ” 
(vs, 23, 24). _‘* Prophesying means to speak by in- 
spiration. Now there is, besides a divine inspira- 
tion, also a Satanic inspiration. Saul uttered words 
which were the result of the indwelling evil spirit. 
Then he attempted twice to kill David with the jav- 
elin. This was no doubt an attempt from the side 
of Satan todo away with him from whose loins the 

romised seed, the Redeemer; was to come.” The 

Nustration Round-Table (c) describes a case of mod- 
ern demon-possessien. ; 
_ Continuing our study of the ways in which David 
is seen to be perhaps the most remarkable of the Old 
Testament types of Christ, we find in addition to the 
fourteen ‘points noted in The Lesson Pilot for lessons 
2.and 4, the following in this lesson: 


15. He won‘the undying love of the nian whose life was 
open.to God (Jonathan, 38:'1-4). ‘‘ He [Jonathan] stripped 


SAUL TRIES TO KILL DAVID 


See 





a 





himself of all for David’s sake. Such devotion and love 
should we manifest toward Him who is greater than David. 
No doubt Jonathan’s devotion was kindled by the deed 
young David had done in slaying Goliath.. And when we 
think of what our Lord has done for us, the devotion to 
him increases.’’ 

16. He behaved himself wisely before the people (18: 
5, 14-16, 30), suggesting Luke 2: 52. 

17. David’s enemy eyed him in hatred ‘* from that day 
and forward”? (18:9), as Jesus’ enemies (Matt. 12: 14; 
John 11: 53) ‘*from that ay forth... took counsel that 
they might put him to death.”’ 

18. David’s life was saved from murderous attacks over 
and over again (18: 11, twice; 25-27; 19: 1-6; 10; 11, 
12; 20, 21, three times; 22-24,—ten times in these two 
chapters). So Jesus’ life, when his time had not yet come 
(John 7 : 30, 44; 81595 10: 31, 39). 

19. As Saul’s officers could not lay hands on David (19: 
20, 21), so the chief priests’ officers were at first unable to 
touch Jesus when they had gone to arrest him, but ‘‘ went 
backward, and fell to the ground ’’ (Jolin 18 : 6). 

(Of course it is te be recognized that God finally allowed 
Jesus to be arrested and killed, while David’s life was 
spared through all such attacks. ) 


20. ‘*David had to pass through suffering before he 
could receive the kingdom and its glory’’ (Phil, 2: 8-11), 


The Truth That Is Golden, 

We cannot defeat God. We cannot do what God 
has decided shall not be done. Yet we sometimes 
live on from day to day trying to do just that, and 
actually persuading ourselves that we can! God had 
anointed David to be the coming king. Saul decided 
to kill David. Therefore, when Saul hurled his jave- 
lin at David, he could not ‘possibly hit him: he was 
sure to miss the mark. Now the word “sin” means 
literally ‘‘ miss the mark.” Saul sinned as he missed 
the mark with his javelin. We miss the mark every 
time we sin. We never can hit the bull's eye of suc- 
cess while we are trying to do what God has decided 
shall not be done. But, praise God, we can hit the 
mark triumphantly when we let God take complete 
— of our lives and trustingly surrender our will 
to him. 


Teaching Points 

Good resolutions made in our own strength, like Sauls, 
no matter how earnest and sincere we are, crumple help- 
lessly when the test comes, 

Saul hoped that. Michal his daughter would be a snare 
to David (18 3 21), but she saved David’s life. SoGod can 
turn Satan’s own works against him as Satan tries to snar@ 
one who is wholly trusting God. 

Michal lied in a good cause. That fact did not excuse 
the lie, though it may have affected God’s judgment of her 
case if she did not know any better. We do know better. 

Don’t carry a gun. ‘*The Christian who cannot live 
without an arsenal should pray for faith’’ (Ridgway, b). 

Revenge is always like the dynamite in Pat’s vest pocket 
(Round ‘Table, e). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


Is it ever right to flee from danger? Was David right 
or wrong when he did so? (See Matt. 10 : 23). 


How far should we go in trusting God? (See Round- 
Table Illustrations, a, b, of the twig, and the ice.) 

What were David’s four secrets of protection ? (Griffith 
Thomas, III, h, i, j, k.) 





Quotations in this article are from A. C. Gaebelein’s valuable pam- 
ap on “ First and Second Samuel,’’ which will be found to be rich 
n cuageetion in connection with the lessons of the coming two months 
(Our Hope Publication office, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 40 
cents pdstpaid). 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
Friendship of David and Jonathan (1 Sam. 20). 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, for home 
preparation on the coming lesson. } ‘ 
How many friends keep on being friends when to 
do so will cost them the greatest earthly honor and 
oe that could come to them? Think over the 
people you know, including yourself, before answer- 
ing the question. How often is the word ‘‘ friend” 
in @ meaningless and incorrect way? What 
proportion of the people who use the word “friend” 
could even tell correctly what a real friend is? Next 
Sunday one of the greatest friends and friendships 
the world has ever known is to come before us, and 
we can find the answers to our questions. 


Put t Samuel 10: 27 alongside of 20 : 30-33, and say 
how one and the same man could have done these two things. 
In what way was Jonathan like John the Baptist ? 


What shows that Saul now believed that David might be 
img? 
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Mastering the 


Whole Lesson 


By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 








ROM one and the same root come two words, 
‘*jealous” and ‘‘zealous.” They are nearly 
alike, with only one letter of difference, and yet 

how very different is the meaning. ‘To be ‘‘ jealous” 
is debasing ; to be ‘‘ zealous” is uplifting. The idea 
of ‘‘ zeal" is thus capable of being turned in two op- 
posite directions ; zeal for what is wrong means jeal- 
ousy, while zeal for what is right means to be zealous. 
The contrast is most striking in this lesson. Saul 
was jealous ; David was zealous. (a) 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 

Connection.— David's triumph over Goliath soon 
had its difficulties and drawbacks. He had been prom- 
ised marriage with Saul’s eldest daughter, but this 
was not fulfilled ; indeed, it was subsequently pre- 
vented, David's friendship with Jonathan was a bright 
feature, but, this apart, there was practically nothing 
except trouble, The story of the events immediately 
after the fight with Goliath shouid be carefully read 
(chap. 18), when Saul’s jealousy of David will be 
recognized (18 : 8,9). But although David was badly 
treated, and the circumstances must have been a 

reat trial to him, there was no flaw in his behavior, 

od enabling him to do what was right (18 : 14). Yet 
this only added fuel to Saul’s fire, and the jealousy 
was quickly developed into cunning and treachery 
(18 : 17-30). (b) p 

Time.—The events of this period happened soon 
after the fight with Goliath, and may be dated 1070 
or 970 B. C., according to the usual authorities. 


Ii. The Lesson 

The ig net a and How Met (vs. 1-7). 
ing that Saul should have been afraid of David 
(18 : 12), the king afraid of his servant. At this time 
it does not appear that Saul knew of David's anoint- 
ing, but the jealousy led to animosity. ‘The friend- 
ship with Jonathan would be an added reason for 
Saul’s be ante Jonathan has already been seen 
in connection With his. enterprise against the Philis- 
tines (chap. 14). ‘There séems to have\been some 
fresh outburst of D rene 2 to explain Saul's proposal 
that David should be slain (v. 1). Somehow or other 
Saul was afraid to order David to be executed, even 
though he did not know what was in the future. Per- 
haps there was some consciousness of a divine influ- 
ence and power with David, that kept Saul in check 
even amidst his terrible jealousy, Jonathan would 
naturally have been true to his father but forthe fact 
that he was true to God first (v. 2). When duties 
clash God must be supreme. The field was "fone 


It is strik- 


ently the place for a walk between Saul and Jona- 
than, and David was to be close by in order to learn 
as quickly as possible the result of the conversation. 
There had been nothing in David's action to warrant 
this evil ; on the contrary, his works from the time of 
the killing of Goliath had been decidedly good (v. 4). 
We know that jealousy came almost immediately 
after the slaughter of the Philistine. It is character- 
istic of Saul that he was easily persuaded to abate 
his anger and accept his son’s appeal. While this 
was doubtless sincere for a time, the man was impul- 
sive and shallow. His rashness in the matter of 
oaths has already been seen (14: 39), and this was 
another instance of his revulsion of feeling. David, 
who had evidently been hiding in the field, was now 
restored to his work as armor-bearer and musician be- 
fore Saul, as in former days. (c) : 
The Persistence and How Faced (vs. 8-10).—Once 
again war broke out with the Philistines, and David 
was sent to fight instead of Saul because he was Cap- 
tain of the’ army (18:5). Perhaps, too, there was 
still the feeling in Saul’s mind that David might be 
killed (18 : 21,°25). Meanwhile the jealousy burst out 
afresh and the same evil spirit came upon Saul as 
has been mentioned before (16: 14). 
as ‘*from Jehovah” because it partook of the nature 
of divine judgment. Perhaps it was something like 
demoniacal possession inthe New Testament. Clearly 
it was no merely natural influence, but a divine pun- 
ishment for sin. The spear which Saul had seems to 
have been used as the scepter or mark ‘of royalty 
(18 : 10; 20: 33; 22:6; 26: 7), David was conscious 
that the hatred had been resumed, and that appar- 
ently Saul would, as we say, ‘stick at nothing” to 
gain his end, There was no alternative but flight. (d) 
The Persecution and How Escaped (vs. t1-t7).— 
Saul evidently thought that the best way of entrap- 
ping David was to surround the house and have him 
slain in the morning when it was light. Michal, 
David's wife, was Saul’s younger daughter (18 : 27, 
_, 28) She may have had some information about the 
danger to her husband, and if their house was on the 
wall, as was often the case in Eastern cities, the 
escape would be easy. Other instances are known 
(Jush. 2: 15; 2 Cor, 11: 33) Michal thereupon con- 
cocted a plan to deceive her father. The teraphim 


It is described: 


was a household image, perhaps in human form and 


life-size, and generally rega as bringing good 
luck to the house (Gen. 31: 9; Judg. 17: 5; 18: 14). 
This use of an image by Michal shows that she and 
David were not one in regard to religion. Her super- 
stition and idolatr must bave been a real difficulty 
to a man whose devotion to God was so clear and 
full. When Saul sent messengers to take David, 
Michal told them a deliberate falsehood, and when 
the messengers were ordered to bring David to Saul, 
ill as he was supposed to be, Michal added to her de- 
ception by a further falsehood and said that her own 
life had been threatened by David. There was, of 
course, no justification for this deception, for to apply 
the well-known title of Dr. H. C. ‘Trumbull’s book, 
‘“‘alie is never justifiable.” Michal was evidently 
a daughter who took after her father in personal 
character (v. 16). It is interesting to notice that the 
title of Psalm 59 is associated with this incident, 
‘*when Saul sent and they watched the house to kill 
him.” If this can be relied on, we have in the psalm 
some of the thoughts and feelings of David as he was 
in 2 yo from his enemy. (e) 

The Protection and How Realized (vs, 18-24).— 
David went in his trouble to Samuel to Ramah, and 
it is as natural as it is beautiful tothink of the lonely, 
sad, and probably terrified young man going for 
refuge to the old prophet and representative of God. 
The result was that he and Samuel remained in 
Naioth, which seems to refer to the residence of sons 
of the prophets, a sort of college of instruction (Deut. 
17: IL; 33: 10). Saul soon heard where David was, 
and persisted in his enmity by sending messengers 
to take him. It is striking to notice that when these 
messengers came into contact with the prophets and 
Samuel, the Spirit of God possessed them, and they 
also prophesied (v. 20). Perhaps this is a testimony 
to the power of spiritual personality. The second 
and even the third time Saul persisted in sendin 
messengers to take him, but with the same result. | 
prophet is a witness, and'we are not to’ understand, 
as often is the case, that prediction or foretelling the 
future was a necessary part of the prophet’s work. 
All that he had to do was to be a spokesman for God, 
whether the message concerned the present or future 
(Exod. 7:1). Sometimes it did refer to the future; 
sometimes it did not, as in this case. (f) 

Then at last Saul determined to go himself, and 
again the same effect was seen, for the Spirit came 
upon him also, and he prophesied. The action on 
his part may be illustrated by the excitement and 
frenzy associated with what are known as the danc- 
ing dervishes among Mohammedans to-day (see Isa, 
20:2). This supernatural influence of the Spirit of 
God did not affect Saul’s personal character, but was 
evidently a special manifestation of divine power for 
this purpose, but even this led again to the expres- 
sion of surprise that Saul should be among the 
prophets (v. 24). Itis clear from this and from the 
earlier instance (10 ; 11) that Saul all along was re- 
garded by those who knew him best as an utterly 
irreligious man: a solemn and striking hint of his 
character and the explanation of his tragic failure. (g) 


Ill, Central Truths 


How is a man made safe who puts his trust in 
God? How was David protected, and how may we 
expect protection to-day? There are several aspects 
of truth to be pondered. 

1. The Divine Power.—This is seen in the way in 
which David was enabled to behave himself and to 
live the right life before Saul (18: 5, 14). Our first 
thought must be to please God and witness for him 
in spite of difficuities. ‘This is only possible by his 
grace, but that is always sufficient for every need, 
then, ‘* when a man’s ways please the Lord he mak- 
eth even his enemies to be at peace with him.” (h) 

2. The Divine Provision.—How beautifully God 
arranged to help and cheer David through the friend- 
ship of Jonathan and the sympathy of Samuel. This 
twofold blessing must have been a great support in 
the face of Saul’s intense hatred and cruelty.. God 
invariably provides compensations, so that amidst 
human loneliness, weakness, and fear there may be 


the strength that comes from human love, wisdom, 


and guidance. (i) 

3. Lhe Divine Promises.—We may be sure that 
God did not allow David to be without the inspira- 
tion of His word. If we read Psalm §9 as expressing 
David’s experience at this time we can easily see 
what God was to him. “‘*God is my defense (v. 9). 
‘**The God of my mercy” (v. 10). The last two 
verses are particulary significant of David's feelings 
as he rejoiced in God’s mercy and power in spite of 
all that was against him (vs.'16,'17). ‘God's promises 
are always our assurance in the time of difficulty and 
danger, and by these we are made partakers of tlie 
divine nature (2 Pet. 1 : 4). (j) 
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4. The Divine Presence.—This beyond al] else was 
the secret of David's life (18 : 14). . In, this lesson 
there are four deliverances, through Jonathan, by 
his own quickness, through Michal, and through 
Samuel; three of which were clearly of God, and one 
permitted and overruled by him. God does not 
guarantee to keep us from _danger, but he does 
assure us of protection zz danger. ‘His presence 
is salvation” (Psa. 42 : 5; Auth. Ver. marg.). Sothe 
believer is assured of the continual presence of God 
himself. ‘Lo, I am with you always” (Matt. 28: 
20). (Kk) ; 

IV. Suggestions for Further Study ath 

Envy.—This sin is very prominent in Scripture, 
and calls for careful attention, especially in certain 
pene (Job 5: 2; Psa. 37:1; Prov. 14:30; 27: 4; 
Song of Sol.8:6; Rom. 13:13; 1 Cor. 13: 4; Gal. 
5:26; Jas. 3:16). Instances of envy are also nu- 
merous, especially Cain (Gen. 4 : 4-8); Joseph's 
brethren (Gen. 37: 4-11); Korah (Num. 16: 3; also 
Matthew 27:18; Mark'15: 10; John 11: 47). The 
opposite of envy is love, and when the soul is filled 
with divine love there is what Chalmers used to call 
**the expulsive power of a new affection.” (1) 

2. Discipline.—David's experiences at this time 
must have been a real trial, and all the more so be- 
cause they were so unwarranted by anything that he 
himself had done, In spite of all his prowess he was 
in constant pain, danger, and persecution for years. 
Yet this was undoubtedly part of his discipline, and 
helped to make him the man he became. It devel- 
oped trust in God, self-control, considerateness 
toward others, and prayerfulness, It is a reminder 
of the universal law, that character calls for training. 
It is significant and suggestive that the words ‘ dis- 
ciple” and ‘‘discipline” come from the same root. 
Discipline means (quite literally) ‘‘learning,” but it 
has come to be applied to learning through training, 
and not through mere intellectual acquisition. Ws 
all become true “disciples” through ‘‘ discipline.” 
A fine treatment of this subject will be found in H. 
Clay hag ges book, Fei silcg and Seoeee’,. 
especially the essay, ‘* Progress Through Struggle ” 
(The Sunday School Times Co., 50 eonts). (m) - 


V. The Lesson Outline 


1. The Proposal (Prov. -27 : 1-12). 
2. The Persistence (Jer. 17 : §-10). 
3- The Persecution (Jas. 3 : 13-18). 
4. The Protection (Acts 27 : 20-29). 
Wvreurre Co.iitece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner ' 
By William H. Ridgway 


The High Rollers.— Behaved himself wisely (v. 5). 
Many a fellow with enough stuff in him goes 
down under the weight of a swelled head. But there 
is no danger of hydrocephalus when a man is on the 
move and doing things in the name of the Lord. All 
the great men of our nation have been those who 
behaved themselves wisely, from George W. down 
to Woodrow W.. Those ‘*‘ statesmen ” you see at the 
Capitol spreading and swelling and swilling them- 
selves in great style are the accidents of money and 
ss and merely birds of passage. They rolled in 

rom Nowhere, splurge for a season, and at the next 
turn of the wheel rolloutagain. ‘‘ High rollers,” sure 
enough. Unless a man is close to God, it is next to 
impossible to be wise in a high place. How pitiful 
it is when the misfit makes a spectacle of himself in 
the sight of all the world. Many a young mag has 
been suddenly thrown into the high place of wealth 
and power bya father’s death. And many a one has 
made a fool and a wreck of himself. But I do not 
know one such failure who was a real Christian and 
working at it. Do you? God’s man behaves wisely 
(Psa. 49 : 11-18). 


The Secret of Them.— Zhe women sang... as they 
played (v. 7). Suppose the fine women of the land, 
those ‘splendid, beautiful, queenly women, and all 
the pretty, rosy-cheeked little country girls, were 
singing your praises,—you, a handsome, clean, likely 
young fellow,—how would it affect you, Mr. Boy ? 
Well!! Even an old codger like the Doctor there 
would be strangely moved by the song of praise from 
America’s ioveliness. What a magnificent fellow 
David must have been at this period. Handsome, 
accomplished, brave, level-headed, and devout. What 
was the secret of him? Linked with Heaven. This 
will be the secret of you if you are wise enough to 
have it so. And why not? An the best men in the 
land are church men. All the best women in the ; 
land are church women. The folks who are the heads 
of the businesses in town. The folks who are living 
in the best houses in town. The clean, open, sturdy, 
best made young: men in tewn. The fellows the 
banks are after for clerks. The human stuff Old 
Mahogany Desk wants for the office down at the 
mill. What sort are they? Church sort, of course. 








By mistake, Mr. Ridgway wrote on chapter 18 instead of 19 for thi 
lesson, but his comments so. here given as of direct en sty be oem 
under study.—The Editer, 
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LESSON FOR MAY 2 (: Sam. 19) 


The drinkers, the cussers, the feet " may get 
jobs out in the mill on the under-side of the promo- 
tion line where it doesn’t much matter ‘‘ What kind 
of cattle does it.” But this is not the kind the 
women love to sing about (Deut. 28 : 3-8). 


and Tenqeee-—Sent eyed David (v.9). The 
old Book surely knows how to put things. an jeal- 
ousy be better phrased? One little word of four let- 
ters speaks es. We all have this eye with us. It 
is the curse of every community, although I never 
heard the preacher take this text to hit it a crack. 
We hear lots now and again about that little red 
neighbor down behind the ivories. He is a bad one, 
it is true. But when it comes down to real heart- 
sting, that sting which poisons to kill, the jealous, 
envying eye has the little fire-kindler beaten all to 
bits. Indeed, it is the eye that puts the tongue up to 
it. Mrs. Black eyed Mrs. White before the tongue 
stung. The fine ladies up-town never make vitriol 
remarks about the ladies who live in the Neck. All 
such sweet words are reserved for the angels of the 
same set. Saul let the worst side of him grow on 
himself, and it turned him over and swamped him. 
All of us are made of the sameclay. Sauls and Mrs. 
Sauls. We have the same eyes and the same hearts. 
We are a bad lot. So God sent his Son that we may 
have new hearts and neweyes, You can't ‘‘eye” 
anybody through Christ-made lenses (1 Cor. 13 : 4; 
Jas. 4: 5). (a) 


The Fool.—Sau/ cast the spear (v.11). But the 
‘“*Saul” of last week just pulled a trigger. There 
was no dodging or side-stepping that little lead spear 
that leaped from his hand through the heart of the 
eyed one. To-day that poor ‘*‘Saul” would give all 
the world if a gun had never beeninvented. Or that 
he had not been such a fool as toownone., Don't 
you ever carrya gun. Highwaymen? The robber 
always has the drop. Burglars? Let the burglars 
help themselves. A whole skin beats a few silver 
spoons and wedding-present junk all to pieces. It is 
generally the da -barred and highly-armed house 
that is cracked. Uncle Billy Watson says if any 
robber will kindly break -into the old farmhouse and 
find a good swag he will ‘‘go him halvers.” Besides 
this, many a good man has incarnadined his hand 
and embittered his life simply because the ‘‘spear”’ 
was in his hand, The gunman is acoward. ‘ Why 
carry a gun?” I asked oneof them. ‘I am afraid—” 
he started his excuse. I have always lived in the 
country near a great city and among : so-called 
‘‘tough” men. I have been everywhere and at all 
hours, and I have never owned a gun nor ever needed 
agun, The Christian who can not live outdoors and 
indoors without an arsenal should pray for faith (Psa. 
34:7; 2 Kings 6:17). (b) 

The Chauffeur.-——Made him his captain (v. 13). To 
get rid of a rival give him a good job. A good judg- 
ship has before now hived a presidential bee in this 
land where presidential timber is more plentiful than 
good white pine. David's life at this time sparkles 
like a gem of the first water. David, like a good 
auto, always showed his fine quality when the going 
was hard and the road infested with deep ‘‘ thank- 
you-marms.” It was because he had learned to trust 
God. ‘That is to say, he let God take hold of the 
steering-wheel and negotiate the ruts, the rocks, and 
the raps.. When some fellow has ‘‘eyed” you on 
your way up in the business, and may send you out 
on the road to get you away from headquarters and 
the ‘‘old man,” just remember David. Resolve to 
keep your mouth shut, and be the best ‘‘captain” 
the house ever had. Then just wait. Never get 
mad and quit, and go off and join the Philistines, 
Amorites, or some other rival kingdom. Go on loy- 
ally serving, and trust to God to land you into the 
kingship when you are ripe. 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Hlustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week.. Manuscripts are to reach the Times 
three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular explain- 
ing the acceptance of material, and the year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp.” 


Over the Precipice.— Whoso putteth his trust in 
Jehovah shall be safe (Golden Text). One night an 
inquirer, long under deep conviction but still unsaved, 
dreamed that he was walking along the edge of a 
terrible peeleee and fell over it into a horrible 
abyss. s he was falling, he grasped a little branch 


of some bush that was growing half-way down. - 


There he hung, and cried for help. He could feel the 
branch giving away. He looked into the dark chasm 
awning beneath, and again cried out for help. 
king up he saw in his dream Christ standing on 
the edge and saying, ‘‘Let go the twig and I will 
save you.” Looking at the terrible abyss below he 
could not. He cried again; and again came the¢ 
same answer. At length he felt the branch slipping, 
and in the utter desperateness of his despair, he let 
fe the branch, when lo!in an instant, the arms of 
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It was but a dream of the night. Yet from the vivid- 
ness and instructiveness of its imagery he was en- 
abled to let every false confidence, and rely only 
on the true.—From a Preacher's Scrap Book. Sent 
by Hal R. Boswell, Richmond, Va. (a) 


Will It Hold ?— Whoso putteth his trust in Jehovah 
shall be safe (Golden ‘lext). In the early days of 
emigration to the West a traveler once came, for the 
first time in his life, to the banks of the mighty 
Mississippi. ‘There was no bridge. He must cross. 
It was early winter, and the surface of the at 
river was sheeted with gleaming ice. He knew 
nothing of its thickness, however, and feared to 
trust himself to it. He hesitated long, but night was 
coming on and he must reach the other shore. At 
length, with many fears and infinite caution, he crept 
out on hands and knees, thinking thus to distribute 
his weight as much as possible, and trembling -with 
every sound. When he had gone in this way pain- 
fully about half way over he heard a sound of singing 
behind him. There in the dusk was a colored man 
driving a four-horse load of coal across upon the ice 
and singing as he went! Many a Christian creeps 
tremblingly out upon God’s promises where another, 
stronger in faith, goes singing through life upheld by 
the same word.—Sen? dy Josephine M. Swenson, 
New Bedford, Mass. (b) 


The Next Generation.— But Jonathan, Sauls son, 
delighted much in David (v. 1). During a Chicago 
convention, one of the delegates, a young business 
man from Boston, fell in with a burly, red-faced Chi- 
cagoan who had evidently just been patronizing the 
hotel bar. In the course of their conversation the 
man from Chicago said: ‘*t What are you fellews try- 
ing to do down at the Battery? You are hot on tem- 
perance, I see by the papers. Doyouthink you could 
make a temperance man outof me?" ‘' No,” replied 
the delegate, ‘‘we evidently couldn’t do much with 
you, but we are after your boy.” Atthis unexpected 
retort the man dropped his jocular tone and said ser- 
iously, ‘‘ Well, I guess you have got the right of it. If 
somebody had been after me when I was a‘boy I 
should be a better man to-day.”—From The Golden 
Rule. Sent by Burton H. Winslow, Saco, Me. 


Even Though “‘ Business is Business."°— Wherefore 
then wilt th sin against innocent blood (v. 5). 
This item of news appeared in the newspapers last 
December: Rather than do anything.that might 
ténd to prolong the European war Clarence H. How- 
ard, president of the Commonwealth Steel Company 
of Granite City, Illinois, has rejected an offer for 
$2,000,000 worth of shrapnel to be used by the war- 
ring nations. Howard, who isspending the holidays 
here, admitted this to-day. ‘‘Why, our company 
would not accept an order for $15,000,000 worth of 
shrapnel,” he declared when asked about the $2,000,- 
ooo order, ‘* Would it be a laudable thing to make 
these shells and then send them away so that men 
might; murder each other with them? No, a thou- 
sand times no.” Howard, who is a scientist, is 
known as the ‘‘ Golden Rule Steel Man”’ because of 
his business scruples. — From the Buffalo News. 
Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. (ce) 


Demon-Possessed.— Au evil spirit... was upon 
Saul (v. 9). Speaking at the Y. M. C. A. in Lon- 
don, Mrs. Dan Crawford told of a woman who, from 
her earliest years, had been conscious of a strange 
presence within her. Under the influence of this 
madness she committed all kinds of unspeakable 
crimes, One day she entered the mission house and 
squatted down in front of the platform, The preacher 
was a young minister, who had but a very elementary 
knowledge of the native language, and when the time 
came for him to deliver his sermon words complete] 
failed him, so, taking up his Bible, he read throug 
Mark 5, and when he had finished it, not knowing 
what else to do, he read it again. ‘The old woman 
listened with ‘profound attention, and at the conclu- 
sion she started up and began praying to the un- 
known Power that had done so much for the afflicted 
man, to release her from her curse, In her intense 
praying she foamed at the mouth, and at one time 
the onlookers thought she would fall down in a fit, 
But at last she sank on the ground, whispering, ‘'I 
am freed, I am freed.” And freed she was; for a long 
time she dwelt with Mrs. Crawford, a living testi- 
mony to the power of God over the powers of evil. — 
Sent by J. A. Clark, Greetland, Halifax, Eng. (da) 


Revenge.— And Saul sought to smite David even 
to the wall with the spear (v. 10). ‘‘Do you know 
that fellow Moriarty that’s always comin’ up and 
thumpin’ ye on the chest, and shoutin’, ‘ How are 
ye?’” ‘IT know. him, Pat.” ‘‘He’s made me ache 
more than once—but I'll get even with him now!” 
‘* How will you do it?” ‘I'l tell ye. He always 
hits me over my right vest-pocket. e’ll hit me just 
once more, I've put.a stick o’ dynamite, d’ye mind, 
in that.vest-pocket!.” The story is good for a laugh; 
but behind the fun there’s a tremendous truth in it. 
No revenge was ever planned and carried out that 
did not react. upon the perpetrator and injure him 
more than. his yictim,-- From The Way. Sent by 
C. A. Rogers, lroguois, Ontario, Can. .The prize 


esus were about him, and he was safe. He awoke. for this week is awarded to this illustration. (e) 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


HAT they should slay David (vy. 1). The 
history of Oriental court life is one of abso- 
lute authority and personal caprice. To be a 
favorite was to have wealth and power, to incur the 
royal dislike meant dismissal or death. Such tyr- 
aunical impulse on the part of the ruler was encour- 
aged by the servility of the attendants who intrigued 
against each other. Their readiness to carry out the 
king’s order found its apology in the proverb: ‘‘ He 
who eats the Sultan's bread must strike with the Sul- 
tan’s sword,” This forms the difficulty of adjustment 
when a country like Turkey receives a constitution 
and tries to form a public opinion for the welfare of 
the Empire. The writer was visited the other day 
by aman who had been for several years a private 
secretary to the late Sultan Abd el-Hamid. In an- 
swer to the remark, ‘‘ You must have seen some queer 
things in the Palace,” he held up his hands depre- 
catioy. and said, ‘‘ Don’t speak of it!” (a) 

Wherefore then wilt thou sin against innocent 
blood? (v. 5). ‘To an Oriental such an appeal is not 
in the name of justice and moral feeling, but to the 
fact that God brings punishment on the house of him 
who does such' a ‘org (b) 

As Jehovah liveth, he shall not be put to death 
- 6). This is still the most binding and solemn 

orm of oath in the East. 
of speech in our Western sense, is the meaning of the 
commandment against taking the Lord’s name in vain. 
The Lord who has the power to punish will not hold 
him guiltless who uses his name in adjuration in sup- 
port of conscious untruth and injustice. 

As he sat in his house with his spear in his hana 
(v.9). Jn an Oriental reception room the seat of 
honor is on a divan or sofa at the opposite side facin 
the door of entrance at which the shoes are remove 
and left. David would be sitting with his lute or 
zither at the side near the door, on the mat or on an 
inlaid bench or box beside the wall. Even with the 
help of such an intervening space, his escape must 
have required a quick eye and great agility. Suchan 
inner wall is made of roughly dressed stone with a 
thick coating of lime-washed clay, any roof-weight be- 
ing borne by. a stone arch in the wall, Into such a 
wall a strongly driven javelin would sink over the 
head and remain projecting. . 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


AST week we visited the valley of Elah, where 
David the shepherd first made his mark as_a 
fighter against the Philistines. To-day we will 

go forty miles farther ‘‘down country” toa region 
which the Philistines controlled and which Saul’s 
armies were continually invading. 














At the spot marked 17 we will take our stand on a 
low hill and look nearly northward toward the sea. 
The ground that we find spread out before us David 
probably saw and traversed during the many years 
when he was fighting against the Philistines or among 
them. Broad fields are spread out at our feet, dotted 
with trees and marked off by hedges of cactus like 
that which grows in Mexico aud ourown southwestern 
states. The introduction of that plant is a compara- 
tively modern innovation, but the fields are almost 
the same as when Saul’s soldiers used to come down 
here to make sudden raids on the enemy’s land. Be- 
yond the fields we see the low, mud plastered walls 
of some old houses; still farther away more houses, 
many of them so whitewashed that they gleam in the 
sunshine, cover a low hill and neighboring ground. 
That is Gaza, the very town whose name is associated 
with stories of Samson's day (Gndg. 16). David and 
Saul knew those events as well as we do. 

Beyond the house-roofs in the town we get a 
glimpse of the blue waters of the Mediterranean and 
a vista of curving shore. 


This, rather than profanity. 
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Saul’s kingdom was up in a hill-country 
district at our right. .Distauces are short in 
this land. Probably none of David’s cam- 
paigns necessitated more than a hundred- 
mile march ; oftener the Hebrews and Phiil- 
istines were not more than twenty or thirty 
miles apart. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘* Gaza, lowland 
stronghold of the Philistines, from the south- 
east.”’ 


The Underwood ‘Travel System js, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lesson of the 
week. ‘The use of the stereographs will be found 
a most practical help in making the lesson- 
places rea/. Forty-five places are being visited 
during 1915. ‘lhe forty-five stereographs cost 
$7.50, and, if all are ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, ——~ case is given free, 
‘Ten places will be described with the lessons 
of this second quarter ; cost, $1.67. ‘The four 
for April alone, 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order cost 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 90 
cents each. Postage or express is prepaid on 
all orders for stereographs or stereoscopes. 
Lantern slides of the same scenes can also be 
supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; sepia- 
tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more: plain slides, gocents each; 
sepia-tinted, 45 cents; colored, $1. Address 
‘The’ Sunday School Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


« 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** A mighty fortress is our God.” 
**God is the refuge Of his saints."’ 
** How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord.” 
“1 need Thee every hour." 
** My soul, be on thy guard.”’ 
**Oft in danger, oft in woe.” 
**O Master, let me walk with thee." 
Yield not to temptation.” ‘ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical Psalm 
»0k ** Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 37 : 1-9 (76 : 1-3). 


Psalm 70 : 1-5 (140: 1-4). 

Psalm 34 : I-10 (69 : I, 2. 4, 5). 
Psalm 55 : 1-5. 17 22 (143: 1, 2). 
Psalii 62 : 1-12 (122: 1, 2, 4). 
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From the Platform. 
By B. W. Spilman, D.D. 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord God, 


our pathways are beset with dangers seen and 
unseen. In thy infinite goodness thou hast 


guided us safely thus far. Abide with us all’ 


the way. ‘Teach us to resist temptations. 
‘Teagh us to stay close to thee when the Devil 
would try us. For those whose pathway ‘s 
dark; for the men who are out of work; fcr 
those who, having put their trust in thee, stil 
do not see the way, we would pray to thee 
today. Bless them and keep them close by 
thy side. Forbid that they should lose their 
grip on thee, O God. Lift again the shadows 
and bring prosperity and plenty to thy people. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


GOOD run is better than a bad stand. 


He is a wise man who knows when to | 


run away. One who knows David will 
not suspect him of cowardice. Nor will one 
ever think that he was lacking in his tiu t of 
God, Sometimes the best exhibition oi uust 
is made when we are prudent, 

God will always take care of those who 
trust him. Sometimes by our foolhardy 
acts we make it very hard for him to do it, 
but if we give him any sort of opportunity 
God will see that we come out all right. 
Saul had made up his mind that David was 
to be killed, but God had planned that David 
was to be king of Israel. David was per- 
fectly willing to help God work out his plan 
in that matter, 

David was in a very tight place. He 
needed help. So do we quite frequently. 
And God is just as willing to help us as he 
was to help David. When you get into 
trouble it is well to remember three 
things: (1) trust implicitly in God, (2) pray 


to God, and then (3) do everything in your | 


power to answer your prayer. If we can 
shut our eyes to the morality in the case, or 


the lack of it, there was a lot of profound | 


philo-ophy in the statement of the old negro 
who earnestly desired a turkey for his Thanks- 
giving dinner, He prayed earnestly to God 
to send him a turkey. But no turkey came. 
Then he changed the prayer slightly. He 
asked God to send him after a turkey, The 
turkey came promptly. A little girl, whose 


-brother had mtde some traps to catch birds, 


was very much distressed lest some birds 
should be caught, She prayed earnestly that 
no birds should be caught. She came hurry- 


ing into the house about noon and said to} 


her mother, ** Mother, God has answered 
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my prayers, and brother is not going to catch 
-any.birds in his traps,’’ 

‘*Why do you-know that God has an- 
swered your prayers, daughter?’’ asked the 
mother. ‘* Because I have helped him with 
the answer. I have broken up all of the 
traps,’’ said the little girl. 

avid was in danger. He trusted God, 

and then put-a safe distance between him 
and the danger. If the Devil gets right on 
your trail, pray to God and then get away 
from the Devil and all of his snares; and 
tarry not on the order of your going. 


TH F beers pre 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTES.—Emphasize the same truth as 
lastweek, Study chapter eighteen for 
several important incidents tocomplete 

to-day’s story. 

Continue memorizing the Shepherd Psalm, 
adding the clauses: ‘* He leadeth me in the 
jaths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

fea, though’ I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me.’’ 

Lesson Teaching. —God cares for those who 
trust him, 

Review.—When David was a shepherd, 
what kind of enemies sometimes tried to steal 
his sheep? David must have prayed for God’s 
help to give him a strong arm to conquer the 
lion and the bear. He was brave and often 
said, ** I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me.’* § (Recall 17 3-34, 35+) 

When David became @ soldier; who was 
the enemy who boasted and frightened the 
children of Israel? . When David started to 
fight the giant Goliath, the other soldiers 
thought that he was alone, but David knew 
that God went with him, and-he must have 
prayed that God would give him a steady 
aim, as he used his sling. (Recall 17 : 36, 37.) 

David believed, *‘ If God is for us, who is 
against us?’’? Let the children tell about 
David and Goliath, 

David won these victories because he be- 
lieved, ** Whoso putteth his trust in Jehovah 
shall be safe.’’ In one of his songs, he said, 
** What time I am afraid, I will put my trust 
in thee.’’ Let us sing : 


* Trust Him! ‘Trust Him ! all ve little children, 
God is love! God is love!" 





Lesson Story.—After this David’s life was 
| in great danger, because of a new enemy who 
| had once been his friend. This was King 
| Saul, Because he was king, David would not 
fight against him, as he had fought the lion, 
| bear and giant. 
| When David killed Goliath and saved the 
people from the Philistines, King Saul was 
greatly pleased and invited David to live in 
| his palace and not to return to his shepherd 
life. In Saul’s palace David met Prince Jon- 
| athan and they became friends right away. 
| Saul had promised to give one of his daughters 
to be the wife of the man who killed the gi- 
ant. Princess Michal loved David, so Saul 
allowed her to become David’s wife. It 
seemed as if all of them would be happy. 
David became a favorite with all the peo- 
ple, who loved to honor him and sing about 
him because he had saved them from Goli- 
ath. It troubled Saul because David was 
honored, and this began to change Saul from 
a friend toanenemy. Sometimes the women 
played their timbrels and sang, ‘‘ Saul has 
| slain his thousands and David his ten thous- 
ands.’’ Saul became jealous to think that 
any one should be honored more than the 
| king. Perhaps he remembered that good old 
; Samuel had told him that he couldn’t always 
| be king. He may have heard that Samuel 
| had once gone to Bethlehem, to choose 
another King. Saul decided to kill David 
when he had a chance. 

The same evil spirit troubled Saul, so 
| David was called to play his harp and sing. 
In Saul’s hand was a javelin or spear. All 
of.a sudden Saul threw it at David. He 
was young and was watching and jumped 
‘out of the way. Saul was disappointed be- 








cause he had missed his mark. He ordered 
his servants and Prince Jonathan to kill 
David if they could. 

Jonathan was too good a friend to do that, 
He warned David and told him to keep out 
of sight, until Jonathan had a talk with his 
father, Jonathan told Saul to remember 
David’s brave deeds, how he had risked his 
own life and had never done any harm. 
King Saul promised to be friendly, so David 
returned to the palace, and all went well for 
a while. 

Anothér war broke out with the Philis- 
tines. Again David won the victory, and 
people sang his praises as before. Saul’s 
evil spirit of jealousy came back. While 
David played his harp Saul threw another 
javelin, which missed David and stuck in the 
wall. David would not fight the king, so he 
slipped away and told his wife what had 
happened. 

Saul sent messengers to watch for David 
in the morning. His wife, Michal, learned 
of his danger and said, ‘‘ If you do not save 
your life to-night, you will be killed in the 
morning.’? She helped David to pg 4 
through a window. After he was gone she 
put an image in the bed and covered it. 

hen the messengers searched for David 
next morning, they found only the image in 
the bed. 

David went to his good old friend Samuel, 
and told him all about Saul. They went to- 
gether to live in another town, Saul heard 
where they were and sent messengers to take 
David.. When they came to Samuel they 
did not take David, but began to teach and 
prophesy, like Samuel. Saul came after- 
ward, but he didn’t take David when he went 
home. 

Samuel and David trusted God. Our Bible 
verse says, Whoso putteth his trust in Jeho- 
vah shall be safe. 

After the Story.—None of us can tell 
when danger may come near to us, but we 
can be brave and say, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me. 

Hand-work and Home-work—Copy and 
sing: : 
‘*Need I ever kuow a fear— 
Night and day my Father's near, 
God sees! God sees !"’ , 
(Carols, 25 cents. Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago.) 


CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


HE Rev. William A. Sunday, better 
known as ** Billy Sunday,’’ has just 
concluded in Philadelphia the most 

marvelous religious campaign that city has 
ever known. He proclaimed the gospel 
faithfully and fearlessly. He has left tre- 
mendous numbers who are his staunch friends 
and ardent admirers, while some are still 
enemies. 

David had just such experiences in Israel. 

Some hated him, while many loved him. On 
the way home after his victory over Goliath 
and the Philistines, people greeted him along 
the way singing, ‘‘Saul hath slain his. thou- 
sands and David his ten thousands ’’ (1 Sam. 
18: 7). 
Sauls Attitude toward David: Hatred.— 
Saul’s jealousy was aroused largely by the 
victory which won David the affection of the 
people. Recall also God’s reprimand and re- 
jcetion of Saul for his failure to destroy utterly 
the Amalekites. Anotheris to-be made king 
in his stead (15 : 28). Saul concludes that 
David must be the man. The thought fills 
him with rage. Besides, Saul realized that 
God was with David in a peculiar way, while 
he, Saul, was ‘‘out of touch’? with God 
(18:12). If Christ dwells in us, will others 
not know it? (a) 

About this time David and Saul’s daughter 
Michal fell in love with each other. Before 
Saul would consent to their marriage he de- 
manded that David slay one hundred men in 
battle, hoping that David himself would be 
killed. But God was protecting David. 
His preservation but increased Saul’s jeal- 
ousy. (b) 

One day he summons his son Jonathan 
and all the servants into the king’s chamber, 
and openly declares to them that he has re- 
solved that David is to be slain. He de- 
mands that they aid him, 

Saul a would-be murderer! When he 
allowed the tiny little seed of jealousy, to be 
planted in his heart, did he realize that it 
would grow into the ugly weed murder? Do 
we always rejoice when our friends succeed ? 
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When some one says, ‘* What a dear, attract- 
ive girl Marion is,’’ or ** How well Lucille 
sings and plays,’’ or ‘‘ Katherine is very 
bright; she leads her class,’’ are we a bit 
uncomfortable inside? Are we tempted to 
add, ** but did you know she —?’’ Satan 
plants the wee seed, jealousy, in our hearts 
so slyly that we scarcely know it’s there until 
it has grown into hatred. God says, ‘** Who- 
sover hateth his brother is a murderer ’’ 
(1 John 3:15). Was it not jealousy and 
hatred in men’s hearts which led them to 
put Christ to death ? (Matt. 27 : 18). (c) 

Jonathan's Attitude toward David: Kind- 
ness.—How beautifully Jonathan’s kindness 
stands out in relief against Saul’s black 
heart! David and Jonathan have become 
fast friends, 

Jonathan, true to his friend, warns David 
of his danger, and urges him to hide. Hear 
him as he pleads with his father for David’s 
life : He has done thee no harm; his deeds 
have all been kind ones; and think of how 
he took his life in his hands to slay the Phil- 
tine, through which God brought victory to 
all the people of Israel. Now wilt thou sin 
against innocent blood by slaying David 
without cause ? . 

For a time Saul relented, and David came 
and went as usual. David was very gifted 
musically, One day he was playing upon 
his harp for the entertainment of the king. 
The old hatred seized Saul, and in uncon- 
trolled anger he threw his spear at David, 
barely missing pinning him to the wall. 

David fled from the room. ‘Saul imme- 
diately dispatched officers to guard his house 
through the night, intending to seize and kill 
him in the morning, David’s wife Michal 
persuaded him to flee, holding a rope out a 
back window, down which he slid to safety. 

How we admire Jonathan’s unselfish love 
for David! He realized that David's suc- 
cess was his loss, for the throne.-was his 
rightful heritage. The only way we can 
account for Jonathan’s nobleness is that he 
had let God into his life: then there was no 
room for jealousy. Saul turned from God, 
allowing jealousy and hatred to reign. (d) 

God’s Attitude toward David: Care.— 
David had a friend who could do for him 
what even Jonathan could not. God was 
caring for David. David might bein dan- 
ger, but. God-was seeing to it that-no harm 
came to him. 

Do you think that it ‘*just happened ”’ 
that David did not lose his life when Saul 
demanded that he slay one hundred warriors ? 
Or that it ** just happened ’’ that Saul’s spear 
barely missed David? ‘Things don’t happen 
with God. David had committed his life to 
God and was trusting him. Our’ Golden 
Text says, ‘*Whoso putteth his trust in 
Jehovah shall be safe.’’ Circumstances and 
conditions may appear most threatening, but 
God is master of every circumstance and 
condition, and has said that to them that love 
God all things work together for good (Rom. 
8: 28). (e) 

The autobiography of John G. Paton, 
pioneer missionary to the New Hebrides, is 
filled with miraculous instances of God’s care 
in time of danger. At one time a large 
knife was within two inches of his breast. 
Closing his eyes he committed himself to 
God’s care. ening them the next minute 
when the blow had failed to be delivered he 
beheld his native assailant all in a tremble. 
At another time natives had surrounded his 
hut, and fire had been kindled to burn it 
with himself and others inside. Only God’s 
immediate chaoging of the wind, with heavy 
rain, saved them, ‘* Whoso putteth his trust 
in Jehovah shall be safe.’’ (£) 


Next Week’s Lesson 

1. What did David and Jonathan admire 
in each other? . 

2. Was it to Jonathan’s interest to defend 
David ? 

3- What is your idea of a friend ? 

4. What does it cost to be a true friend ? 

5. How can friends be won ? 

6. What have friends a right to expect of 
each other ? 

7. What wrecks friendship ? 

8. Does it matter what kind of chums one 
has? 

9. How do we prove our friendship for 
Christ? (John 15 : £4.) 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Margaret Slattery’s *“* The Girl in Her 
Teens’’ is just the book to help you with your 
class of girls. -Itmay be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Co., at 50 cents, postpaid. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 2 (: Sam. 19) 


Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


UR teacher is great on reviews, and he 
began with one last Sunday, He 
asked a whole string of questions, 

and had us tell all about Saul being the first 
king of Israel ; how he went back on God, 
and so couldn’t be king much longer; how 
David was a chtahont boy who was to be 
the next king, but there didn’t anybody know 
it yet. David killed the giant, and was made 
an officer in Saul’s army. Afterward he 
married the king’s daughter. Jonathan was 
Saul’s son, and the friend of David, 

The lesson picture} was a view of the Phil- 
istine country where David did a lot of fight- 
ing for Saul, We each took a look at 
it, and thought how David and his men used 
to sneak down across those hills in the night 
to surprise the enemy. But the more victo- 
ries David won the more jealous Saul got. 

Next, teacher called for the home study 

uestions. Mine was about Goliath’s head. 
$0 I told how David chopped it off with the 
giant’s own sword, ‘eek it back to show 
Saul, and finally carried it to Jerusalem. 

Bumps had about how Jonathan fell in 
love with David, and made a covenant with 
him like they were brothers, 

Carl explained how the women sang that 
Saul had slain his. thousands, but David his 


- ten thousands, and how it made Saul mad. 


Teacher thinks Saul guessed that David was 
the one who should be the next king. Chap- 
ter 18, verse 8, sounds like it. So Saul got 
awfully jealous. (a) 

Fred told about Saul’s ordering David to 
be killed, and how Jonathan stood up for 
him, and got the king to take it back. 

Bert showed how noble this was in Jona- 
than, because if it hadn’t been for David he 
himself might have been the next king. 

Bulldog Jones declared Saul’s promise not 
to hurt David was all bosh, because pretty 
soon he hated him worse than ever and tried 
to spear him with a javelin when David 
hadn’t done a thing. 

Fatty thought that David’s behaving him- 
self wisely was in his not getting mad and 
fighting back when Saul was treating him so 
mean. (b) 

Mr. Mason said that was one lesson to 
learn from this story, the wisdom of self-con- 


1 See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 239 in 
this issue. 








The Way Out 
Change of Food Brought Success and Happiness 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after 
failing to go through school on account 
of nervousness and hysteria, found in 
Grape-Nuts the ry: thing that seemed 
to build her up and furnish her the peace 
of health. 

‘‘From infancy,” she says, ‘‘I have 
not been strong. Being ambitious to 
learn at any cost, I finally got to the 
High School, but soon had to abandon 
my studies on account of nervous pros- 
tration and hysteria, 

“My food did not agree with me, and 
I grew thin and despondent. I could 
not enjoy the simplest social affair, for 
1 suffered constantly from nervousness 
in spite of all sorts of medicines. 

‘*This wretched condition continued 
until I became interested in the letters 
of those who had cases like mine and 
+ were being helped by eating Grape- 

uts. 

“I had little faith, but procured a 
package, and after the first dish I ex- 
perienced a peculiar satisfied feeling 
that I had never gained from any ordi- 
nary food. I slept and rested better 
that night, and in a few days began to 
grow stronger. 

“‘T had a new feeling of peace and 
restfulness. In a few weeks, to my 
great joy, the headaches and nervous- 
ness left me and life became bright and 
hopeful. I resumed my studies, and 
later taught ten months with ease— 
using Grape-Nuts every day. 1 am now 
the mistress of a happy home, and the 
old weakness has never returned.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘*‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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trol, He asked us why we were all yelling 
so at the pitcher in the ball game the day 
before. 

‘To rattle him so he’d get mad,” says 


ees 
“WwW Anat i want to get him mad?” 
teacher wanted to know. 

**Then he’d get wild,” grinned Bulldog, 
**and we’d slam the ball all over the lot.’’ 

Teacher explained how that is true in 
every department of life. The man who 
loses his self-control, loses out. 

He told a story about a who lost a 
good job because he hadn’t learned to hold 
his temper, and he couldn’t get a new place 
for a long time, because everywhere he ap- 
we they had heard of his flying off the 

andle so. (c) 

** But,’’ went on teacher, ** there’s some- 
thing deeper than that in the lesson, Why 
did David control himself and Saul fail to 
do so?”’ 

**Maybe it was the way they had been 
brought up,’’ suggested Bert. - 

** Yes,’’ agreed teacher, ‘‘ the time to learn 
self-control is when you are boys, just as the 
time to break a horse is when it is a colt. 
But real. self-control comes from something 
more than training.’’ 

He finally showed us that it was their at- 
titude toward God which made the difference 
between Saul and David, both in character 
and destiny. (d) 

** The only real self-control,’’ he declared, 
**is God-control.’? David’s whole heart 
was yielded to trust and obey God, and God 
was the power in his life to control, protect, 
and honor him. Saul was rebellious toward 
God, bound to have his own way, and so 
God’s power was shut out from his life.’’ 

He showed that it is just as the Golden 
Text says: ‘* Whoso putieth his trust in Je- 
hovah shall be safe.’’ (e) 

IIe put the whole thing on the blackboard 
like this : 





THRONE 
WiL SAUL 
cops: FIGHTING 
DOING, GOD'S 








Before he got time to explain how it ap- 
plies to our lives the bell rang, but we saw 
the point all right, and I guess it is true. 


Next Week’s Lesson 


Home study slips for next time are; 

How did David and Jonathan first become 
friends ? 

Did Jonathan know that David was to be 
the next king ? 

How much did Jonathan love David ? 

How did Jonathan risk his life for David 
in this lesson ? 

How did Jonathan send a warning to 
David ? 

Whfre did this lesson take place ? 

How did David finally pay back Jona- 
than’s kindness ? 


Terre Haute, IND. 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








ET us value more fully than we have the 
~ great blessing of our homes, In the 
busy days in which we live men are 
forced to leave their homes early in the 
morning, and ofttimes hurriedly, to face the 
problems of the day and the excessive de- 
mands of competitive business life, This 
spirit is contagious, and influences not only 
those who are in business, but in every other 
walk of life, But is it worth while to hurry 
the experiences in our homes which are 
most blessed and inspiring? We can so give 
ourselves to our tasks and labor that we for- 
get the far-reaching and blessed influences of 
the family altar and of associating with our 
families. 

Many a man is not the closest friend to 
his child, a chum to his son or daughter, be- 
cause of the excessive demands of his busi- 
ness or professional life. Hence they will find 
companionship elsewhere. Is there any- 
thing which will gladden a father’s heart 
more than to have a child say: ‘‘ Ob, Father, 


| do come home early, so we can have some 


Ever read the above letter? A new | 


fun togéther,”’ or urge him not to hurry in 
the morning, that they may have a frolic of 
a few moments? These gifts and associa- 
tions are priceless. Nothing can buy them, 





and nothing can restore them, for quickly 
the children are growing up. Give your 
best self to your children, not only in thought 
and prayer, but also in fellowship: and in a 
good time, showing them that you are with 
them in the buoyancy and freedom of their 
own little lives. Then, as they grow older, 
they will not depart from this relationship, 
and you will be to them their ideal and their 
closest friend, and in hours of difficulty and 
in their great problems they wil] seek coun- 
sel and advice from you. 


April 26 to May 2 


Mon.—1 Sam. 19: 1-12, Saul Tries to Kill David, 

How,cruel and impatient jealousy becomes! 
There is no sin of the human heart which 
prostrates good and fills the soul with wick- 
edness more quickly than jealousy or envy. 
Even the greatness of responsibility does not 
free one from its fatal influence, It put the 
evil heart of wickedness in Saul. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray jor a higher 
sense of honor and integrity among the youth 
of our land; that the primary sins may be 
recognised and forsaken; that truth and 
honesty may be first principles with our boys 
and girls; that our men and women may 
grow into strong, upright manhood and 
womanhood, 


Tues.—1 Sam. 21: 1-9. David's Flight. 

Responsibility does not mean ease, but 
difficulty and danger. ‘The greater the posi+ 
tion in life, the more need of prayer, watch- 
fulness, and faith. The world’s history is 
filled with the records of those to whom 
large responsibilities have been given, who 
have not-been large. enough themselves to 
overcome the difficulties thereof. David the 
king needed God in a greater degree than 
David the shepherd. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Prav for faithful- 
ness in life’s gquietand simple duties, Many 
of us can stand the test of larger obligation 
who fail in the small obligations which are 
constant and habitual, Pray that we may 
be able to show forth the love of Christ in 
the little things that come into the routine 
of every day. 

Wed.—1 Sam. 22: 6-19. Priests at Nob Slain, 

The life of David as an outlaw is filled 
with lessons of helpfulness, The death of 
the priests was occasioned because David 
misrepresented to Ahimelech the priest, and 
spoke falsely, Remember. also when you 
quote the words, *‘’The king’s b.siness re- 
quireth haste,’’ that it was a false siatement 
on David’s part, Patience, rather than 
haste, is God’s term, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Continue to pray 
that a great revival of religion may be the 
result of this awful war of the past year; 
that the nations may turn to God and learn 
his way ; that righteousness and peace may 
go hand in hand; and that the people may 
learn the ways of the Prince of Peace, and 
follow him. 


Thurs.—1 Sam. 23: 1-14, Flight from Keilah. 

The last verse of our lesson to-day reads : 
“ And Saul sought him every day, but God 
delivered him not into his hand,’’ This is 
typical of the enemy of the soul, Satan, who 
seeks us every day. We are never safe from 
him, save as we rest in God and are de- 
fended by him. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for those who 
surround you, in business or in school; that 


they may be kept from evil, and that your | 


influence over them day by day may turn 
them to thoughts of Christ. There is always 
a strong force in companionship and environ- 
ment, and we may lead others by the in- 
direct as well as by the direc? influence of 
our lives, 


Fri.—1 Sam. 23: 15-26. Saul Pursues David. 

It is sed to see how those who have been 
led by God in times past use the name of 
God to accomplish their own ends and aims. 
We should always be careful in speaking of 
God that we never take his name in vain, or 
become careless in its use. There are those 
who do not consider the great and reverent 
meaning of using his name, 


PRAYER SuGcesrions: Pray for those 


who have grown up, from the time they were 
little children, familiar with sin, Pray 
that they may be taken out of their evil sur- 
roundings. Pray for those who are poorly 
housed, who have little sunshine in their 
lives, and who constantly see the sights of 


( Continued on next page) 
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Do you know where, in the Americas, 
the Fourth of July is celebrated in mid- 
winter ? 


Have you heard how religion is going to 
use the “movies” at San Francisco to 
challenge the world’s attention at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition ? 


Did you know the Buddhists have a 
Lord Bishop in charge of their “ religious 
exhibit" at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion? Do you know what this Oxford 
graduate’s criticisms of Christianity are? 


Did you know that San Francisco is a 
combination of Paris and an Asiatic port, 
almost pagan in its unbelief, yet with a 
saving salt of Americanism,—no other 
city like it on our continent? 


What did the fire and earthquake do to 
improve moral.and spiritual conditions in 
San Francisco? 


What percentage of San Francisco's half 
million population should you guess are 
membere of Protestant churches ? 


Dare the Christian Church of America 
to-day attempt at San Francisco’s Expo- 
sition what D. L, Moody did ‘at the Chi- 
cago Fair of 1893? 


Is San Francisco this year the biggest 
challenge and opportunity of Billy Sun- 
day's life-time ? Will he go? 


Is there to be a Parliament of ‘Religions 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition ? 


A ten-month carnivalon the Pacific Coast 
| is challenging our twentieth-century evan- 
gelism. What will the answer be ? 


Did you know of the extraordinary num- 
ber of evangelical Christian conferences 
or conventions to be held this year on 
the Pacific Coast? 


What American inland sea is almost as 
high as Pike’s Peak and a third as large 
as Lake Erie ? 


Do you know about the greatest plans 
.Christendomi has ever contemplated for 
the evangelization of South America, to 
be made at the Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal next year? 


“You need something more than your 
snow and your roses hobnobbing together 
out here on your wonderful Pacific Coast : 
you need Jesus Christ.” That’s the chal- 
lenge a Kansas newspaper man flung at 
a San Francisco ministers’ meeting the 
other day. And he told them what had 
happened to him, a “ prominent citizen,” 
when Billy Sunday struck his town. His 
story is one of the most extraordinary 
human documents on record. It’s com- 
ing, in the Times. 


Did you know you could go to the Pan- 


ama-Pacific Exposition without money- 
cost to yourself? 


All these questions will be an- 





'swered or discussed in next 
surrounded by wrong-doing and immorality | 





week’s ‘‘Panama Exposition 
Number’’ of The Sunday School 


Times. It’s an event in religious 














journalism. 
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THE OTHER FELLOW SAYS— 


«[’m tired of teaching a Sunday-school class.’’ 
*¢ My scholars are dropping out one by one.’’ 


** Those who do come are restless and lack ine 
terest.”’ 


**1’m a failure as a Sunday-school teacher.’’ 


I don’t, understand what’s the matter.’’ 
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SUBSCRIBER SAYS— 


**My class has a perfect record this month, scholars and 
teacher all present.’’ 


+¢f come home from Sunday-school every Sunday feeling what 
a long week it will be before we can get together again.’ 


* My scholars are full of interest and enthusiasm over every 


lesson.’ 
*¢ The last member of my class has united with the church.’’ 


‘‘ A ‘large part, of my knowledge of the Bible and my ability to 
teach it has come because of my intimacy with The 
Sunday School Times.’’ 


DO YOU WANT T0 HELP 
THAT OTHER FELLOW e 


You can do it in several ways 


Feeling confident that The Sunday School Times will do 
for him what it has done and is doing for you, ask him to try 
it at our introductory subscription rate of twenty-five cents for 
three months or fifty cents for six months. 


Or, 


Why not send us twenty-five cents yourself, instructing us 
to send the paper to your co-werker for three months? If coin 
card is not enclosed in your. paper this week, send stamps or 
silver in your letter at our risk. 


Or, 


Send us the names of a few of your co-workers on a post 
card requesting a’ three-weeks’ trial of The Sunday School 
Times free, and then after they have received the papers tell 
them how you study your lesson, urging them to .give .The 
Sunday School Times a three- or six-month’ test. 


~ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - - - - Philadelphia 


Ask for catalogue of 
“ Little Publications with Big Helpfulness.” 
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For Family Worship 
(Continued jrom preceding page) 


evil and wrong. Especially pray for the 
children who are thus surrounded, 
Sat.—1 John 3: 1-12, Brotherly Love. 

God’s greatest message to his children is 
to love one another, ‘The Lord Jesus Christ 
came revealing the love of God, ‘+ ForGod 
so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son,’”’ There is no manifestation of 
Christianity which so touches the heart as a 
loving interest in mankind. 


_ PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray jo victory 
over the lesser tendencies of our lives ;. that 
envy and jealousy may be nipped in the bud 
and quickly conquered; that hate may go 
out of our lives.and love come in. Pray that 
we may see the joyand beauty of life all 
about us, and enjoy and appreciate the com- 
mon beauties of everyday life. 


‘| Sun.—1 John 3: 13-24, Love and Hatred. 


It is a great comfort to know that love 
may generate and grow in the human heart, 
even when surrounded by hatred ; that those 


-| who hate us may bind us more closely to the 


heart of God, and will also give to us greater 

preciation of those who truly love us, 
Men who are greatly hated are greatly loved. 
Character has its enemies, but it always 
makes its friends. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the min- 
tsters of Christ; that the church may have 
her full power and may send forth her 
messa Pray that men may not preach 
the p ilosophies of one another, but the pow- 
erful Gospel of Christ; that the Word of 
God may be honored in the pulpit, and that 
the messengers of Christ may proclaim his 
Word. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, May 2, 1915 


Joys of the Christian Life 
(1 Pet. 1 : 3-12. Consecration 
meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—In service (Luke 10 : 17). 
‘LuES.—In salvation (Isa. 12 : 1-6). 
WeED.—In doing God's will (Psa. 40: 6- 


10). 
THURS, —In suffering (Acts 5 : 25, 41. 
FRI.—Christ's joy (John 15 : 9-14). 
SaT.—The joy-kingdom (Rom. 14 : 17). 











How can we ‘‘rejoice evermore ''? 
What is our chief joy in life ? 
What joy have we in service ? 


HE greatest joy of the Christian life is 
that it shows us the will of God and 
enables us to do it: >There can be no 

greater pleasure than this. ,‘‘I delight to do 
thy will, O God,’’ was a joyful exclamation 
of the Psalmist and the writer of the Espistle 


'| to the Hebrews quotes this very passage as 


applying to Christ. And*surely the “will of 
God was our Lord’s great. comfort and 
happiness. ‘*My meat,’ said he, ‘‘is to do 
the will of him that sent me.” “I-seek 
not mine own will, but the will. of him that 
sent me,’”’? ‘*I am come down from heaven, 
not to do my own will, but.the will of him 
that sent me.” Our Lord’s ‘pleasure and 
nourishment were found in the good will of 
God. ‘ And this ‘joy ‘he offered to others. 
They were to do God’s will-just as he did 
it. (Matt.6: 10; 7:21; 12:50; John7: 
17.) And Paul’s j joy was ‘alw ays in and with 
the will of God (Rom. 1:10; 12:23 15: 
32; 1 Thess. 5: 18). 
* 

Not only is our joy in the will of God, 
but God wills our joy. . Jesus came to deepen 
and enrich and assure the joys of men (Luke 
2:10; John 15 : 11; 16 : 20-24; 17 : 13). 
Joy is one of the chief fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal. § : 22). And because he so faithfully 
followed Christ and so lived in the Spirit 
Paul’s life overflowed with joy. (Rota. 5 : 

I; 15 : 13; 2 Cor. 1:24; Phil. 3:1; 4 
4; 1 Thess. 3:9; § : 16.) 

% 

One of the great Christian joys is the joy 

of knowledge. We.knaw whom we have 
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believed and are persuaded that he is able to 
guard that which we have committed unto 
him against thatday. Thereis no joy greater 
than this. John Bunyan writes in Ps 
Abounding ”’ of one copeciall joyful expe 
rience of knowing Christ. hen with 40} 
I told my wife, O now I know, I know. ut 
that night was a good night to me. I never 
had but few better. I longed for the com- 
pany of some of God’s people that I might 
ave imparted to them what God had showed 
me, Christ was a precious Christ to my 
soul that night. I could scarce lie in my 
bed for Joy and Peace and Triumph through 
Christ.’’ 


< : 
And what a joy it is just to know God as 
a Father and a Friend and to have found 


him so near and close in Christ the great 
Friend. 


** I've found a Friend ; O such a Friend ! 
He loved me ere I knew Him; 
He drew me with the cords of love, 
And thus He bound me to Him; 
ao round | heart still closely twine 
Those ties which naught can sever, 
For I am His and He is mine, 
For ever and for ever."’ 


We have the joy of freedom from the 
haunting memory of sin through the for- 
giveness of Christ, from the tyranny and 
mastery of sin through the salvation of Christ, 
from the isolation and loneliness of sin 
through the fellowship of Christ. 


We have the joy of true work and service. 
Jesus had this, ** We must work the works of 
him that sent me.’? ‘* My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to accomplish his 
work.’? What happiness there is in simply 
working as unto God! As a far-off, lonely 
missionary in India writes—** Just now the 
most practical way (to conserve strength) 
seems to be-to face the work with quiet 
willing heart, looking upward for direction 
day by day and hour by hour ior the appor- 
tionment of time and labor. Sometimes I 
pause with a little laugh to myself to con- 
template the continuous busy round and en- 
joy this restful way of meeting it. It is 
sweet to have peace in the consciousness of 
doing God’s will and resting in the Spirit’s 
grace for power.”’ 


b 


Even temptation may be turned into joy. 
So James thought, James r : 2. 

‘*Temptations when we meet them at 
first are as the lion that roared upon Samson. 
If we overcome them the next time we see 
them we shall find a nest of honey within.’’ 
John Bunyan. 

The battles of the soul are joyous because 
the victory is sure. 

** There’s not a joy the world can give but 
that it takes away,’’ mourns Byron, But 
hear Christ, John 14 : 27. 


ee 


Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Je. 


206. What wife was won by bravery, lost. by 
treachery, regained by diplomacy, and 
divorced for mockery ? .’ 


207. Who rewarded with death the slayer of 
his worst enemy ? 


208. Who paid for a man’s head with their 
own hands and feet ? 


209. What psalm was probably sung as the 
ark of God was brought through the 
mighty gates of an old fortress ? 


210, Who mentions the constellations of the 
seven stars and Orion in the Bible? | 





Answers to. Last Week’s Questions 
201. Psalms 51 and 32. 


202. Othniel, who delivered the children of 
Israel from the king of 19 oe 
_ 3! 9), and Samuel (1 Sam. 7 : 


203. iis after the Jews were taken 
away in captivity (Lam. 5 : 4). 

204. Asahel, light of foot as a wild roe (2 
Sam. 2 : 18-23). 


205. Mephibosheth, the crippled son of 
Jonathan, was always cared for by 
David for his father’s sake (2 Sam. 4 : 
¢; 9 + I-13). 














LESSON FOR MAY 2 (1 Sam. 19) 





Children at Home. 





‘ . 
The Star Club 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 

1D you ever belong toa starclub? We 
have one on our place and it’s great 
fun. The grown-ups and the little- 
ups both belong to it, The way it started 
was when one of the little-ups asked a grown- 
up, who thought he knew all about out-of- 
door things, to tell him the names and stories 
of some of the stars, The grown-up couldn’t 
do it. So he did the next best thing. le 
bought, a star-book, and learned the stars 

himself, Then he got up the club. ; 

They elected him captain, and he acted 
a proud and important. The club met 

rst one spring evening when the twilight 
was full of the scent of spring flowers, and 
the little-ups had eaten their suppers, and it 
was dark enough out on the front lawn so 
that the stars showed, The captain told us, 
to begin with, that most of the stars had been 
named thousands and thousands of years ago 
by hunters and sailors and shepherds who 
were out all night watching their flocks or 
waiting for game or steering and guarding 
ships. ‘They had nothing else to do, so they 
would make and name pictures for them- 
selves in the skies out of the different stars. 
These pictures we now call constellations. 
The names of some of them and of most of 
the stars themselves have come down to us 
in an old, old language which was spoken 
before even great Babylon was built. 

These early watchers of the night-skies 
found that their pictures changed as if some- 
one turned a page in the sky every hour, 
For example, in the early part of the even- 
ing they might see a Great Dog standing on 
its hind legs with a fierce green star called 
Sirius set-in its lower jaw. Just above would 
be another group which they called the 
Hunter... As:thenight passed these constel- 
lations -meved around’ the ‘sky, and’ before 
dawn.'in their place they would see a star- 


\group which they had named the Girl, anda 


smaller group of four stars which they called 
the Crow. 

They found, too, that there was a new 
chapter to read in this great sky-book every 
month, and that the pictures which they saw 
in summer-time were not in the sky in win- 
ter. All of them circled around a fixed star 
which in the lands above the equator is called 
the’ Pole Star or North Star. Of course dif- 
ferent nations gave different names to the 
same pictures. 
them the Romans, named the group of stars 
which we call the Great Dipper, the Great 
Bear, while our Saxon ancestors called it the 
Wain or Wagon, This last was really a 
more sensible name, because the long handle 
looks something like a crooked wagon- 
tongue, while no one ever saw a bear with a 
long tail, ' 

Up in the middle of the sky, at this first 
lesson, the captain pointed out a great sickle, 
One of the little-ups-said that it looked like 
a big question-mark, and the captain said 
that the question was ‘* Who am 1?” and 
that the answer was, ‘‘ Leo, the Lion,’’ and 
that it was the great constellation of spring, 
as Orion is of winter and the Scorpion of 
summer. 

Do you remember how Hercules killed 
the Nemaean Lion, and afterwards always 
wore its skin, although it must. have been 
pretty hot in summer? Well, this is the 

ion. 

In thé handle of the sickle gleams a single 
bright star, This is Regulus, one of the four 
sky-kings. The name Regulus means King, 
and thousands of years before the birth of 
Christ the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
both believed that he was the king and cen- 
ter of the heavens. They thought, too, that 
he had a great influence over the people on 
the earth. An old tablet which was dug up 
at Nineveh reads, ‘‘If the star of the Great 
Lion is gloomy, the heart of the people will 
not rejoice.’’ On April 6 it reaches its high- 
est point in the sky, or ‘‘ culminates,’’ as the 
astronomers say. 

We learned that it was coming toward the 
earth at the rate of five and a half miles a 
second. “lhe captain explained, however, 
that none of the class need’ be worried over 
its striking the earth for some little time, 
since it was so far away that the light which 
ve see from it took a long lifetime to reach 
u-, although light travels about forty-seven 


The old Greeks, and after | still find Astraea on earth if you had a good 
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trillions of miles in a year. This relieved 

some of the little-ups who were beginning to 

be uneasy, for they thought it would be a 

poy serious thing to.be struck by a sun 
undreds of times as large as ours. 

In old Babylon the position of this star in 
the sky was recorded three thousand and 
thirty-five years ago. Since then it has moved 
a long distance across the sky, about fifty-six 
and one-half degrees. The captain told us 
that the finding of this record of the moving 
of Regulus was what first taught astronomers 
that the positions of all the constellations are 
very, very slowly, but just as surely, chang- 
ing. This shifting of the constellations is called 
by astronomers the ‘‘ Precession of the Equi- 
noxes.’’ One of the little-ups thought it was 
the ‘* Procession of the Equal Knocks,’’ and 
he was quite pouty when some of the grown- 
ups laughed at him. 

Once the captain looked at Regulus eons 
a great telescope which showed that it is really 
made up of three stars, One of these is so 
blue that it looks as ifit were steeped in indigo. 
It is this star that gives the blue light to Reg- 
ulus, which we all noticed when we looked 
at it through the opera-glass. 

The next brightest star in the sickle above 
Regulus is Algieba. It sounds like ‘‘alge- | 
bra,’’? but it isn’t, and is an Arabic word | 
meaning ‘‘forehead.’’ Far to the east in the | 
tip of the lion’s tail is a star about as bright 
as Algieba. This is Denebola, which means | 
in Arabic ‘the tail of the lion.”? In the old | 
days, the captain said, there were astrologers | 
who believed that everybody was born under | 
some special star. Some of these stars were 
lucky and some were unlucky. Regulus was | 
a lucky star and Denebola an unlucky one. | 
However, people finally found that it made | 
more difference how they lived than how they | 
were born, and to-day no one believes in 
astrology. 

Down towards the Southern horizon was a 
bright star with two faint lines of stars com-" 
ing down into an angle just above it. ‘This 
was the star Spica, which is in the constella- 
tion of Virgo, the Girl, The two long strings 
of stars-are her wings.. ‘The captain told us 
that some believed that Virgo was really 
Astraea, the Goddess of Justice, who lived in 
the Golden Age when everybody was kind 
and good and unselfish, and the gods and 
goddesses all lived on earth with men. ‘Then! 
came the Silver and the Bronze Age, and peo- 
ple got worse and worse, until nearly all the 
gods and goddesses left the earth except As- 
traea, She stood it until the terrible Age of 
Iron, and finally she too flew up into the sky. 
Some people say that since that time Heaven 
is the only place where one can find justice. 
The captain, however, who practises Jaw when 
he isn’t looking at stars, said that you could 





lawyer to show you where to look. 

Not far from Spica on the southern horizon 
we saw an irregular four-sided figure which 
never rose high in the sky. This was Cor- 
vus, the Crow. It wasa funny looking crow, 
but sky-crows probably look different from 
those on earth. This crow was put in the | 
sky for doing detective work for Apollo the 
Archer god. The captain said that it was the 
first case that he had ever known where a 
tell-tale was rewarded. 

The Crow is just above a long line of stars 
which curves up through the sky and ends in 
a pentagon or five-sided figure. This is the 
Hydra, one of the monsters which Hercules 
killed. It had a hundred heads, and as fast 
as one was cut off, two would grow in its 
place, which worried Hercules very much, 
until he got a friend to sear the stump of each 
head witha red-hot iron. That stopped them 
from growing. In the middle of this long 
curving line is a single bright star. This is 
Alphard, the Lonely One. One of the class 
said that if Alphard would go over and talk 
to the Girl, probably he wouldn’t be so lonely, 
but the captain explained that probably he 
had never been introduced to her. On the 
back of the Hydra was a faint tipped-up cup 
which is Crater the Cup. By the time that 
we had learned Crater it was bed-time, so we 
stopped for that evening. ' 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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‘*If I Came from the Moon” is one of the 
interesting and instructive Nature stories in- 
cluded ina book by Charles McIlvaine, en- 
titled *: Outdoors, Indoors and Up the 
Chimney.’’ The price of the book is 7.5 cents, 
postpaid, and copies may be had from The 
Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 
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BBILLY SUNDAY 


T REVIVAL HYMNS No. TWO 


” An exceptional book of merit that will commend itself to 
your judgment. 
It is ¢#e one book that supplies every need for Church and 


Fully orchestrated. Every page has a singable song. 
A returnable copy mailed for examination upon request. 


Cash with the order price, Cloth, $25; Limp, $18; Manilla, $12.50 per 100, not prepaid. 


Ask how to ebtum oar R odeheaver Co., 312 Mevicist Bie: Paiste 
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BOOKS TO HAVE and T0 KNOW 





an 


route of the Exodus, 


wide notice. 


regard to the whole question. 


By Pror. Ira M. Price. 
the Bible. 


The Girl in Her Teens 


1031 Walnut Street, 





From the Nile to Nebo 
By Franxuin E. Hoskins, D.D. The book is the result of 
a 1900. mile journey, including a fresh examination of the 
It is a physical review of some of the 
greatest events in human history. 
and 85 remarkable illustrations. 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 

By Wits J. Beecurr, D.D, A book that has attracted 
Dr. Beecher gathers up the history of biblical 
criticism in recent years, and with great fairness brings the 
reader face to face with most reasonable conclusions with 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible 

Widely used as a text-book. A 
scholarly. treatment of the story of the various versions of 
Profusely illustrated. 


500 Ways to Help Your Church 
Compiled by THeresa H. Wo xcorr from articles appearin 
in her department in The Ladies' Home Journal and issue 
in book form: by, arrangement with the Curtis Publishing Co, 
‘"Phé book'to'strengthen the social life of your church.‘ 


By MarcareT SiatTery. A study of the girl in adolescence 
for the help of teachers, by one who knows girls thoroughly 
and who is widely known as a teacher of teachers. 
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378 pages, with maps 
Price, $3.00, postpaid 


Price, $1.50, postpaid 


Price, $1.50, postpaid 


ice, $1.00, postpaid 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


TIMES COMPANY 
- - Philadelphia, Pa. 




















YOU'RE WANTED 


We want a representative in every 
city of the United States‘and Can- 
ada of over 50,000 population, who 
is so situated that a part of his or 
her time can be devoted to visit- 
ing the local Sunday-schools where 
The Sunday School Times is not 
now taken in clubs, introducing, 
the paper to those who are not yet 
acquainted with it. 

If you are so situated that you 
would be able to engage in this 
work, will you please address De- 
partment C, 


Tur Sunpay ScHOOL Times Co., 
1031. Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE BEST BOOK YTANT 


47] -<s: Gospel Hymns and Select- 








ed Sacred Songs. Nearly every big success from 

* Moody and Sankey * to “ Billy Sunday.” 

The cream of all the present-day evangelistic cam- 
paigns, also many mew pieces. . 

Message t, 2, 3, combined., 22¢ for one by 

mail, $18 for x00. Special prices for larger quantities. 

HALL-MACK C0., 1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

425 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHIGAGO 


EXPEGT REVIVAL? tvespencat put co.,chicege 








Ghe Sunday School Gines 


Philadélphia, April 17, 1915 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following fates, payable in 
advance, for either old or new subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada, These 
rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
$1 -00 separate eddvesses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. 


One copy, five years, $6.00, 
Free Copies 


One free copy addi- 

tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent-to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
«5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly 





| or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscrib- 
ers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications 
of The Sunday School Times Company. 

The Soper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
euable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free upon application. 


THE SUNDAY. SeHOOL ‘Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INDIGESTION 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
relieves impaired digestion ac- 
companied by nausea, insom- 
nia, sick headache or acid 
stomach. Half a teaspoonful 


oe Bae © piano of water brings 
quick relief. 





“HOW-TO-TEACH” 
PAPER 


The Sunday School Tinies 
THE LESSON PILOT 
TELLS “HOW.” 

THREE WEEKS’ TRIAL OF THE’ 
PAPER GLADLY SENT BY US 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF YOUR FRIENDS 
UPON REQUEST 
be —— 4 
Free Children’s Day Services 


n of ‘Flowers Free Samples to Pas- 
cin jay Classics No.3 






























tors, Superintendents 
or Committees : 


cal a fomee 3g vine pope 
-cildrn’s Day wae REE 
Days of Beauty 


Praise and Sunshine t Prices as above. 


Send 10 cents Yr. <= for 6 new— 

| all rent 

HALL-MACK C0., or t 1018-20 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
ADAM GEIBEL. CO.,) Send to either company. 
National Music Co. Agt., 425 Wabash, Chicago 


CHILDREN 





’ Music for the 
oy and C. Ch 
Q— CHILDREN’S KING, 


© new services with brilliant music and new recita- 
tions. Price, postpaid, 65c per dozen. 

FREE. Sample copies of the above services with 
catalog, describing UC. D. Cantatas for the 8S. 8. and the 
Choir, also other Choir and 8. 8. music. 

ROSCHE’S RECITATIONS, DIALOGS AND DRILLS 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY No. 3. (new 1915,) Price 150 
per oort; The No. 1, 3and 8 for 350, 

ROSCHE’S JUNIOR CHURCH CHOIR_No. 2. (new) 
Mc, postpaid. Very fine, Money back, if not pi 


Chicago, Ill., 337 W. Madison St, 
GBO. F. ROSCHE & C0. New York City, 2a, William ae, 
Readings, l0c 


MOTHER'S DAY == 


heet Songs: “I'll Wear a White Flower for 

You, Mother Dear,’’ soc.; '‘ Home and Moth- 
r,"' 5oc.; ‘‘ My Good Old Mother's Religivn,”’ 

 ypc.; ‘ Tell Mother ['ll Be There,"’' e5c. All 
or $1.00. 


| arles M. Fillmore, indianapolis, Ind. 
_ SHILDREN’S DAY 


BL MPLESJ[/A post card request wil 
~~ FREB 1S pest ones eee oes Oe 


Tullar-Meredith Co., 25" tt St Serost Cet 


Carnival of the Flowers 


A BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN’S DAY CANTATA 

Libretto by Lizzrs DkArmonp, Music by W. B. Jupe- 
FinD. A splendid entertainment for Children’s Day. 
Something new! Send rsc fora copy, and we will also 
send you copies of 3 new Children’s Day Services. 
JUDEFIND BROS.,, Publishers, Station E, Baltimore, Md. 


LASS PINS 


FACTORY you ~- 
NK FOR COLLEGE, On SOctErY 





Program, 5c. 























Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three let 


ters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STRRLING SILVER, 300 each; NO. 2470 
$5.00 dozen; SILVER PLATS, léo. each ; $1.60 Guzen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 571 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry cowern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stateng that you 
aw the advertisement in The Sunday School Trmes. 
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| Books Worth Noting | 





Young (By Cumsinghan Geite, D-D)— 
oung am e, D.D.).— 
The eeealghléorenrd fe of Christ is less than 
half the size of the late Dr. Geikie’s earlier 
work, and shows the same easy style, abun- 
dant knowledge, and devout spirit.” It is a 
reprint, having first appeared in 1888; but it 
is well worth: reprinting, and worth reread- 
ing, as well as handing down to a new gene- 
ration, older and younger. There are filty 
illustrations, chiefly showing places and cus- 
toms in Palestine, with a few reproductions 
of famous pictures like the Flight into Egypt. 
The frontispiece is in color, (Pott, 75 cents 
net.) 


Children of Labrador (By Mary Lane 
Dwight),--Though primarily intended to give 
a bright and readable account of child-life in 
the far-away northern peninsula, this book 
includes so much beside that it might almost 
be called a biography of Grenfell and a his- 
tory of Moravian missions, Yet the stories 
are told in such fascinating style that one 
scarcely realizes the amount of solid informa- 
tion one is getting. The author writes from 
first-hand knowledge, having ‘‘ kept school ’’ 
one summer in a little settlement in the 
Straits of Belte Isle, It is the eleventh vol- 
umé- in the’ Children’s Missionary Series. 
(Revell, 60 cents.) 

' & 
The Fresh Air Child (By George Ed- 


| ward Hawés).—‘* What Helen Found in 
| the Country’ is but half of this charming 


little tale. Davy Brown and his wife, who 
were ** dead set agin’’ having any of'the city 
orphan children spend the summer on their 
farm would probably say that it'was not the 
more remarkable half, Apart from its call 
to those in God's big out-of-doors to remem- 
berthe neglected city waifs, Mr. Hawes’ little 
it some real character-drawing. 
The picture of the old farmer recalls some 
‘in ** Rebecea,’” 


and even the atid the dog have an in- 
dividuality. thevell §0 coats) 
. 


The Man of Nazareth (By Frederick 
Lincoln Anderson, D.D.).—The author re- 
gards this book, not-as a life of Christ, but a 
treatment of the most iniportant’ problems of 
our Lord’s Person and career. He claims 
to belong to no party, and to have attempted 
independent investigation, though this is not 
always necessarily an advantage when study- 
ing the life of Christ, for impartiality and 
independence where Christ is concerned 
may easily slide into inadequacy through 
undue criticism. This danger Dr, Anderson 
has hardly escaped. Taking the. book as a 
whole, it is singularly fresh, and the net re- 
sult is decidedly satisfactory ; but readers will 
often find themselves accepting results while 

uestioning, if not denying, certain processes, 
The exegesis is faulty in connection with 
apocalyptic views, Dr, Anderson sets forth 
certaia interpretations in the form of di- 
lemmas which are not exhaustive, and there- 
fore not conclusive, Thus it is not correct 
to say in regard to one point that the ques- 
tion lies ‘*between a mistaken Jesus and 
untrustworthy records’? (p. 88), The real 
question is between a aken interpreter 
and trustworthy records, The treatment of 
some points of the Old Testament is unsatis- 
factory, where Dr, Anderson says that our 
Lord excuses the laxity of Moses, though the 
context shows neither laxity nor excuse (p. 
108). And the truth of our Lord’s death, 
always a crucial point with writers, is inade- 
quate, and does not satisfy proper exegesis. 
No one could accept the view that a ‘a ran- 
som for many”’’ is equivalent to * the loftiest 
example of loving service’’ (p. 144). Like 
many other books on the Synoptic Gospels. 
this fails to realize the profound truth set 
forth by Dr. Dale, that Christ did not come 
so much to preach the gospel as that there 
might be a gospel to preach. Some of the 
chapters are wholly admirable, and will be 
read with delight. The tone is reverent and 
beautiful, and the attitude on the whole con- 
servative, But it is impossible to avoid 


. 


making decided qualifications on particular 
points, though, these apart, the book can be 
commended for freshness, force, spiritual 
suggestion and true loyalty to Christ, 
Macmillan Co., $1.) 


(The 











China’s 1700 Walled Cities 
( Continued from page 233) 


With regard to Chinese men available for 
this great undertaking, the workers in Shan- 
tung are circumstanced with peculiar favor 
and consequent weighty accountability. Some 
a Be: ago, the Rev. Calvin W. Mateer, 
D.D., revered and honored as a premier 
sinologue, an untiring, fruitful scholar, able 
translator, versatile educator, and missionary 
statesman, gathered several beggar boys into 
a school which, under his faithful 1 adership, 
and ably continued under the presidencies 
of Drs. W. M. Hayes, P. D. Bergen, and 
W. P. Chalfant, has developed into the great 
Christian University of Shantung Province, a 
union institution embracing schools of arts, 
medicine and theology, supported by several 
leading Protestant missions in that section of 
China, including the Mission of the Church 
of England. Missionary statesmen have re- 
peatedly declared this union mission univer- 
sity to be the most potent single educational 
factor in the non-Christian world toward mak- 
ing that world ‘*a new creation in Christ.” 

As a.result, there are graduates of this 
university scattered all over China, who are 
the leaders in its re-making of men, in the 
greatest demand, and holding every sort of 
position’ of influence and responsibility. So 
that we have for this evangelistic enterprise 
educated men of ability, experience, and 
consecration ; men who Lave suffered for the 
Name and who have come to the Kingdom 
for such a time as this, They are willing to 
leave positions as héads of departments in 
the government, and as professors in schools 
of higher learning, with all the prestige and 
honor that such positions in China carry, in 
order to’ take up this work, and at greatly 
reduced salaries. Accordingly, our Mission 
has promptly met them halfway by request- 
ing the home church to raise twenty-five 
thousand dollars at once and one hundred 
thousand ultimately for the carrying out of 
the project. ‘Ihe Shantung Mission, the 
China Council, and the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions have laid upon the writer 


the responsibiljty and privilege of bringing)’ 


this whole matter to the attention of the 
American- public. ; 

Like many of our leaders, Liu Kwan 
Choo was a beggar boy, picked up by one o' 
our wissionaries. He is now a theologically 
trajwed man, who is already engaged im -this' 
city evangelistic work.’ He became head 
professor of mathematics in the university, a 
maker of books of higher mathematics, and 
official translator for Macmillan’s of higher 
books of mathematics from English into 
Chinese. He speaks English well, and is a 
teacher of teachers, For years the Chinese 
government has tempted him with 150 ¢ae/s 
($100) a month to act as its school inspector 
for North China, and for years he has 
continued to serve a Christian college for 
$25 a month. 

During the great revival services held in 
the college by the Rev. Ting Li Mei, when 
scores of students gave themselves to the 
ministry, Mr. Liu became convinced that he 
could serve the Master more efficiently as a 
“sy seingd than a teacher. Accordingly, he 
eft his professor’s chair to study for the min- 
istry three years in our Union Theological 
Seminary, As soon as he had completed his 
course, he entered at once upon his work in 
an ancient walled city, An Kiu, where a 
large pawn shop was fitted up for his use, 
Last year he there organized a church com- 
pied of one hundred and fifty gentry. 
Already under his direction the place is a 
beehive, with a Normal school of sixty girls, 
a boys’ academy of sixty, a school for the 
wives of the important young gentry men of 
the city,a women’s department in which an ex- 
cellent Bible woman is at work, alarge night 
school, a Y. M. C. A., a large primary school 
for boys and one for girls. All these schools 
are self-supporting, and the Bible is a re- 
quired part of the daily curricula, and chapel 
is held every morning and evening. 

Mr. Liu has again definitely told the gov- 
ernment that he cannot accept its flattering 
offer. ‘*I am doing a great work and van- 
not come down.’’ A veteran missionary 
friend writes: ‘* Last Sunday the Rev. Liu 
gave a powerful appeal to the students of the 
college for consecration to this great work,— 
I think the most powerful, influential talk ever 
given here.” 

Here is zeal according to knowledge. 
Shall we let it be wasted for lack of the sup- 
port that the members of the home church 
alone can give ? 
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FOR LIVE LEADERS 





It is a live book, dealing with topics 
suggested by temperance workers who’ 
are out in the thick of the present battle. 


12mo. v+161 pages. Cloth. 

















“ 
OME-MAK! THE paore "is a roo-pp. il- 
H pron phe nn hee TREK, Home Tiady 
Domestic Science coursés. For -making, teach- 


ing and weil-paid positions. AMEKICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, so2 W. 69th St., Cuicaco, Iu. 





























WILLIAMS PIANOS 
ane ae rotices and easy. 





AND 0 ‘seit on 
i Senit for : >t. - no or or- 


CHURCH PEWS 
and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd., 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 











MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY "ss.torse ysis 


‘Term ins oe: oth, zors. Located in the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate... Modern 
appointments. Students the pest session from 3 
States. ‘lerms moderate. Pupils enter any time. Sen 
for catalogue. Miss E. ©. WEIMAR, Principal. 


FRANKLIN GOLLEBE*vsattese, om 
Smail village; co-ed; 


fs *to 200; intercollegiate 


debates, athletics, etc.; $180 and up; catalog. 


BisLeE COL’ iE AT Hons. Courses leading ye 











graduation. Terms easy. . Write 


J. Burton, Oskaloosa , wa. 











Why They 
Got There 


By 
William H. Ridgway 


is an apace | account of the re- 
ligious activities of many of our 
best known business men, whose 
advertisements have become ia- 
miliar in countless homes to- 
day. It-offers valuable lessons 
to the young man who is just 
making his start in the business 
world. Many ‘eniployers have 
been buying the message in 
quantities, to give to the young 
men in theiremploy. The price 
of the booklet is 


4 cents each, 40 cents a dezen, 
or $3.00 a hundred, postpaid 
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